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REMARKS ON QUERNS. 
By tHe Rev. A. Hume, LL.D., F.S.A. 


[On the Wednesday evening of the Meeting at Dolgellau, the 
President expressed a wish that some one would give the Association 
a little information on the subject of Querns, a very beautiful specimen 
of which had been exhibited to the excursion party that day. Dr. 
Hume expressed his readiness to do so on the following evening ; but, 
having no leisure to write out his remarks in the interval, by the 
permission of the Meeting he delivered them orally.] 


Breap, “the staff of life,” is used by all nations more 
or less; and therefore the mode of its preparation in 
various countries becomes a question of much interest. 
The history of the QuERN is accordingly engrafted on a 
more general subject, and a history may be read geo- 
graphically, as well as <iwalieiniile 4 other words, 
there are people in existence at this day corresponding 
to almost every grade of civilization; and thus, facts of 
a primitive kind, which are only traditional with our- 
selves, are illustrated by the actual circumstances of less 
civilized nations. 

1.—The simplest mode of preparing grain for food is 
by boiling or roasting it ; in the former case it is softened, 
in the latter it is made brittle. Both plans are practised 
at present by the aborigines of America, and of other 
countries. The Indians say that parched corn sustains 
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them best upon long journies—the very food which, we 
have reason to believe, was given to Hagar when she 
was driven out by Abraham. By these modes of pre- 
paration, conn and BREAD are almost perfectly synony- 
mous terms ; and as such we find them frequently used. 
Thus, when the Egyptians came to buy “corn,” they 
said, give us “bread.” The sowing of seed after irri- 
gation is expressed by casting “thy bread upon the 
waters ;” and the ordinary crop is divided into “ seed for 
the sower, and bread for the eater.” 

2.—A degree of advancement is the trituration by 
stones. In New Mexico, the maize is beaten on a broad 
stone which is inclined to the ground at a small angle, 
by a smaller one like a painter’s muller. The fragments 
are beaten again, if it be necessary to produce an unusual 
degree of fineness; then the dough is kneaded, and the 
cakes are baked. The same stone, therefore, is the 
“nether mill stone,” the “ bake-board,” and the floor of 
the oven. 

3.—Next in order come the pestle and mortar. The 
Israelites, as we find from the Mosaic narrative, in their 
preparation of the manna, “ ground it in mills, or beat it 
in a mortar.”* The “mills” of course were guerns ; and 
it is probable that they were used only by the more 
enlightened of the Hebrew people. It is not necessary 
or reasonable to infer that the pestle was used at a much 
later period, when the expression occurs, “ bread corn is 
bruised.” 

4.—The next step in advance was the common use of 
the guern ; and this is the chapter in the general pre- 
paration of food which is now to be read in some detail. 

I.— DERIVATION OF THE TERM “ QuERN.”—In the Suio- 
Gothic, or ancient language of Sweden, the word is 
spelled as it is with ourselves; in the ancient Teutonic it 
is guerne. From this Teutonic root a provincial term 
used in Northumberland is derived, which in Mr. 
Brockett’s “Glossary” is spelled kern. This is identical 


1 Numbers, xi., 8. 
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with the Scottish hirn, and the English churn. Not only 
is a relationship established between the quern and the 
churn by their etymology ; the same term, fern, is also 
used in Northumberland to denote both. Mr. Huband 
Smith says—“It seems more than probable that the 
Latin verb ‘cerno,’ whose primary meaning is to sepa- 
rate or divide, took its rise from the operation of these 
very primitive implements of domestic economy.”* The 
learned are aware that the c in cerno (from the Greek 
Kpiww) was pronounced hard (like #) as in the Celtic 
languages; the Latin word would thus denote the sepa- 
ration of meal from the husk, or milk from the butter. 
Capell supposes that, in the quotation from Shakespeare 
given at p. 98, Robin Goodfellow laboured at the churn ; 
one would think that he did not know the meaning of 
the word “ querne.” 

II.—Srructure.—The machine consists of two stones, 
round or nearly round, about two feet in diameter, but 
varying from twelve to thirty inches. The upper is from 
two to seven inches deep; the lower may be of any size 
or depth, and it may be a perfect fixture. In general, 
however, its depth does not exceed nine inches, and it is 
of such a volume as to be easily removable. In some 
cases the top of the lower is convex, and the bottom of 
the upper concave; there is thus no danger of the stones 
sliding on each other, and the meal easily subsides to the 
edges. In some examples we find the two contiguous 
surfaces scored, to increase the action on the grain. The 
patterns are very varied. 

The upper stone of the quern was usually turned by a 
vertical handle inserted in it; but sometimes it was in- 
serted at the side. In a Saxon quern possessed by the 
Historic Society at Liverpool, obtained in cutting the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, there is reason to 
believe that a small crowbar was inserted at the side, and 
pushed round by a man, as a horizontal lever. Occasion- 
ally the upright handle was elongated, and placed in a 


* “ Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy,” i., 391. 
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cross-bar above, to give a small amount of leverage, or 
‘‘ purchase,” in the process of turning. 

Sometimes a ledge of stone was left round the circum- 
ference of the lower, and within this the upper stone sat ; 
or an imitation ledge was made occasionally of wood 
or metal. A quern of the former kind is in the collection 
of the Natural History Society at Belfast. In any of 
these cases it was necessary to have a hole at the side, or 
to have the upper stone removable, for the free egress or 
extraction of the meal. When the machine was small, 
it was worked on a table or bench; but the more usual 
plan was to spread a cloth on the floor to contain the 
meal, and to place the quern upon it. 

The lower stone was sometimes made of a harder 
material, at least it was harder by supposition, and 
hence the expression in Job, (xli., 24,) “his heart is 
as.... hard as a piece of the nether mill stone.” 
One of the stones of the quern seen at Barmouth, on 
Wednesday, August 28th, was of harder material than 
the other. 

The upper stone was usually provided with a bar 
across the hole, or “eye,” and in the centre of this the 
pivot of the lower stone was placed. By wadding with 
small pieces of leather, any required degree of fineness 
could be given to the meal. 

There is, however, a species of quern, midway between 
the pestle and mortar on the one hand, and that just 
described on the other. The ridge surrounding the lower 
stone gives to the whole the appearance of a basin, and it 
is mounted on tripod. This kind is very ancient, and 
now extremely rare. 

III.—History.—We read that Abraham said to Sarah,° 
“ make ready quickly three measures of fine meal, knead 
it, and make cakes upon the hearth.” Also, the patri- 
arch having selected a calf, “ gave it unto a young man, 
and he hasted to dress it.”” Here is the division of labour 
as practised in the East still; the man is the butcher, the 


3 Genesis, xviii., 6. 
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woman the miller and baker. Sarah is directed both as 
to quantity and kind; and it is probable that she used 
the pestle, as we still find it in use in the time of Moses, 
or five hundred years afterwards. 

We have evidence of two kinds that the quern was used 
by the ancient Egyptians. The one is, that the illus- 
trations of domestic manners which have been brought 
to light by researches among the ancient monuments 
of the country contain the process of grinding in the 
manner about to be described. The other is, the evidence 
of Moses in an incidental allusion. The first-born were 
to be destroyed, “from the first-born of Pharaoh that 
sitteth upon his throne, to the first-born of the maid 
servant that is behind the mill.’’* 

Subsequently, the same instrument was used by the 
Greeks; and it is said that Pittacus, king of Mitylene, 
one of the seven wise men, had been used to turn the 
quern handle. In after ages the women, imagining that 


that fact gave dignity to their employment, lightened 
their labour with singing,— 


“ Grind, grind away mill, 
Pittacus too was a grinder.” 

The Romans used the quern; and beautiful specimens 
of Roman workmanship are turned up from time to 
time in almost every part of the countries that they 
inhabited. | 

The ancient Britons and Saxons also made use of 
it, as numerous existing specimens testify. They are 
identified with one or other class of people, partly from 
construction, but mainly from locality. There is an 
interesting Scandinavian legendary ballad, called the 
“Quern Song,”® serving to identify it with those 
countries also. 

It is among the Celtic population that we find the 
quern still used in these countries. The Highlanders 
use it in Scotland ; the Irish in Kerry, Connaught, and a 


4 Exodus, xi., 5. 
5 « Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy,” i., 392. 
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few other places ; nor is it quite extinct, though perhaps 
less known, in Wales. But even in purely Saxon dis- 
tricts, as the Lowlands of Scotland, and the North of 
Ireland, the generation is scarcely passed away that saw 
it in current use. The grey-haired chroniclers used to 
tell how an active housewife would reap the oats from 
the harvest ridge, separate the grain from the straw, win- 
now and dry it, grind and sift the meal, and make it into 
porridge, in time for the breakfast of the family and 
workmen. 

IV.—Locaurry.—Travellers tell us that hand mills of 
stone are used in China ; and we know, in a similar way, 
that they are extensively used in India, in the preparation 
of the simple food of the Hindoos. In the countries 
which are called by way of eminence the East, as Egypt, 
Arabia, Persia, and Asiatic Turkey, its existence is well 
known. A manuscript which Colonel Leake preserved, 
in describing the miseries of the people of Maina, in the 
Morea, says, “ at night they turn the hand mill, and weep, 
singing lamentations for the dead while they grind their 
wheat.” In almost every country of Europe, probably 
in all without exception, it is found either as an antiquity 
or as an existing implement. Among the negro nations 
it is common in Central and Western Africa. Thus we 
can trace it, without interruption, almost from Japan on 
the east, to Galway on the west. It is probably found 
in the American continent also. 

The quern was used principally in the hill countries, 
for the two following reasons:—(1.) Where grain is 
small in quantity, there is economy of time and increased 
convenience in its use. The quern is to the mill what 
the spade is to the plough, the flail to the thrashing 
machine, the saddle horse to the railway train, the 
spinning wheel to the factory. There are many cases in 
which the simple instrument is decidedly the more desi- 
rable. (2.) The nature of the country. Loads of grain 
are not easily dragged over steep hills; and what must 
the difficulty have been in the days of bridle roads and 
pack horses? How great is it even now, when the 
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floods are out, or the hills covered with snow. Dr. 
Johnson, in his “ Tour in the Hebrides,” says, “ when 
the water mills in Skye and Raasa are too far distant, 
the housewives grind their oats with a qguern, or hand 
mill.” 

V.—Mope or vusinc.—Two persons usually sat on 
the ground, with the quern between them; and while 
the right hand of each was used in turning, the left was 
used in filling the “eye,” or hopper, of the upper stone. 
In pictorial illustrations of Scripture, the women are 
usually represented as kneeling, or leaning over the 
quern ; but it is easy to see that in that position — a 
portion of the strength could be employed ; it is therefore 
unnatural. 

The process of grinding was usually regarded as heavy 
work—probably like turning a mangle or grindstone 
with ourselves—it was therefore reserved for slaves, or 
mere drudges. This was Sampson’s employment after 
his capture by the Philistines—‘he did grind in his 
prison house.”® The contrast between Pharaoh upon 
his throne, and the maid servant behind the mill, shows 
that the latter occupied the lowest social position. In 
the complaint of Zion, which concludes the Lamenta- 
tions, it is said, “ they took the young men to grind.” 

The Irish used two words to denote the quern. Bré is 
from the same root as our ancient English word bray (to 
bruise as in a mortar, see Prov. xxvii., 22); and cloch- 
vron means the “stone of sorrow.” It is said that water 
mills were introduced into Ireland in the third century, by 
Cormac, son of Art, the chief monarch, in his anxiety to 
relieve a beautiful bondmaid called Ciarnad, who was 
obliged to furnish a certain quantity of meal daily from 
the bré6. The bard O’Lochain, who died in 1024, says 
that a millwright was sent for across the sea, probably to 
Scotland, and that the mill was erected on a stream near 
Tara.” 

VI.—Laws anv Customs.—The Mosaic law prohibited 

6 Judges, xvi., 21. 
7 “Ordnance Survey of Londonderry,” i., 215. 
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any one from taking “the upper or the nether mill stone 
to pledge, for he taketh a man’s life to pledge.” This 
was a humane enactment, and prevented any one from 
taking advantage of a man’s necessity or thoughtless- 
ness. 

In modern times, kings monopolised the grinding of 
grain ; and it was enacted in Scotland in 1284, that “ No 
man sall presume to grind quheit, maishlock, or rye, in 
hand mylne, except he be compelled by storme, or be in 
lack of mills quhilk which sould grinde the samen; and 
in this case, gif a man grindes at hand mylnes, he sall gif 
the threllein measure as mulcture; gif any man con- 
traveins this our proclamation, he sall tyne his mill 
perpetuallie.” Subsequently this monopoly was granted 
to individuals; and within a certain district called the 
“sucken,” or “soken,” every one was obliged to grind, 
and to pay the usual toll, mulcture, or “ thirliage.” This 
law, however, did not prevent any one from grinding at 
home for family use. 

To secure the entire trade, and literally “to draw 
grist to the mill,” the millers waged a war of extermi- 
nation against the querns. Some were purchased, and 
some obtained surreptitiously; and in every case the 
oa was destroyed by the breaking of the upper stone. 

umerous fragments might be found upon the surface, 
or dug up in the neighbourhood of the older wind and 
water mills. 

The miller was an important person in a rural district, 
or a small village. In our old English literature, espe- 
cially in ballad poetry, he is generally represented as 
strong and hale, and not unfrequently he figures in 
connexion with the fair sex. The description of the 
miller by Chaucer, in the “Canterbury Tales,” is so 
minute, and has such an air of individuality about it, 
that the poet must have had some person in view when 
he wrote it :— 

“The miller was a stout carl for the nones, 
Ful big he was of braun and eke of bones.” 


He bore away the ram in wrestling, could heave a door 
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off the bar, “or breke it at a renning with his hede;” 
he had red hair, a peculiar wart upon his nose, and his 
beard was dressed broad in the shape of a spade. He 
was also musical, for— 
“ A baggepipe wel could he blow and soune, 
And therewithal he brought us out of towne.” 

The quern is still used in respectable families in Ire- 
land as a curiosity. The first grain of the season is 
ground in it, and the servants who work it sing ex- 
tempore stanzas, appropriate to the individuals of the 
family. The first refers to the master, the next to the 
mistress, and so on in succession to the children, guests, 
&c. Wooden querns, with or without pieces of tin grater 
attached, are still used for grinding spices; and small 
circular stones are occasionally seen, which appear to 
have formed portions of querns for the same purpose. 

VII.—Atustons To 1r.—It is not a little curious that 
the original languages of the Scriptures distinguish be- 
tween the two stones, where our less perfect translation 
gives the common term “mill stone.’ The upper was 
known among the ancients as the “rider,” and the lower 
the “ass.”’ Thus, we are told that “a certain woman 
cast a piece of mill stone (ride) upon Abimelech’s head, 
and all-to (thoroughly) brake his skull;”* and again, 
“it were better for him that a mill stone (ass? mill stone) 
were hanged about his neck, and that he were cast into 
the sea.’”? 

A translation of the Scriptures by Wiclif, in the early 
part of the fourteenth century, contains the following 
version of a well known passage :°— . 


“Tweine wymmen schulen ben gryndynge in 0 querne, oon 
schal be taken and the tother lefte.” 


8 Judges, ix., 53. 

9 Some say that this was the stone of a mill turned by an ass, but 
the contrast with “rider” shows that the other view is the correct one. 
Such a stone would be of a suitable size to be brought and to cause 
drowning. The drowning of Morris the guager, as recorded by Sir 
Walter Scott in “ Rob Roy,” took place in this way. 

1 Matthew, xviii., 6.; Mark, ix., 42; Luke, xvii., 2. 

2 Matthew, xxiv., 41. 
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In the book of Revelation, desolation is shown by 
the silence of musicians and craftsmen; and it is 
added,— 

“The sound of a mill stone shall be heard no more at all 
in her.” 

The passage in Job (xxxi., 10) which alludes to grind- 
ing, is usually supposed to denote degradation of another 
kind, figuratively indicated ; some think, however, that it 
is an allusion to literal grinding or slavery. But Solo- 
mon’s allusion in the book of Ecclesiastes (xii., 3, 4) is 
decidedly and beautifully figurative. ‘The keepers of 
the house (hands and arms) shall tremble, and the strong 
men (legs and back) shall bow themselves, and the 
grinders (teeth) cease because they are few, and those 
that look out of the windows (eyes) be darkened. And 
the doors shall be shut in the streets (lips with the cheeks 
fallen in) when the sound of the grinding is low.” 

The following are other illustrations from our own 
literature :— 

“ Whereas they made him at the querne grinde ; 
Ah! nobill Sampson, strongest of mankind.” — Chaucer. 


“ For skant of vittale, 
The cornes in quernes of stane they grand.” 
Douglas’ Virgil. 
“ Robin Goodfellow, are you not he 
That fright the maidens of the villag’ry, 
Skim milk, and sometimes labour at the querne, 
And bootless make the breathless housewife churn ?” 
Shakespeare. 


The following is from Professor Tennant’s translation 
of a Greek epigram, which was composed on the intro- 
duction of water mills :— 

“Ye maids who toil’d so faithful at the mill, 
Now cease from work, and from those toils be still ; 
Sleep now till dawn, and let the birds with glee, 
Sing to the ruddy morn on bush and tree; 
For, what your hands performed so long, so true, 
Ceres has charged the water nymphs to do.” 

An interesting anecdote, illustrative at once of the 
feelings of humanity, and of the use of the guern in 
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Africa, is that recorded by Mungo Park. When he had 
turned his horse loose for the night, and with his saddle 
and bridle had himself taken shelter in a tree, from wild 
beasts, he was prevailed upon by a poor negress to enter 
her hut, and was most kindly and hospitably entertained. 
During the evening, while he daughters spun cotton, 
they extemporized a song which was applicable to him- 
self. It has been versified almost in Park’s own words :— 
“‘ The loud winds roared, the rains fell fast, 
The white man yielded to the blast ; 
He came and sat beneath our tree, 
For weary, sad and faint was he. 
Let us pity the poor white man ! 
No mother has he to bring him milk, 
No wife to grind his corn.” 


Liverpool, January, 1851. 





ON ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES IN 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


No. I. 


Tue subject of the present inquiry will embrace so many 
of the architectural remains in Monmouthshire, both 
ecclesiastical and military, as I was able to inspect 
during a short stay in that county, and will be found 
to comprise a considerable proportion of those lying 
between the three towns of Chepstow, Newport, and 
Usk. Beyond this limit I cannot pretend to speak ; 
but within the prescribed bounds I have seen a sufficient 
number of examples to comment with confidence on the 
general character of the buildings in that particular 
district. This contains a majority of the churches in 
the Deanery of Chepstow or Netherwent, and a few in 
those of Newport and Usk respectively. 

In examining these churches, I was naturally led to 
compare them with those which I had previously exa- 
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mined in other parts of South Wales, chiefly in the 
counties of Pembroke and Glamorgan. The result of 
the comparison is what might naturally be expected from 
the closer proximity of Monmouthshire to districts of 
England which rank among the most favoured of all in 
an architectural point of view. The original local type 
of church, though very small and plain, is far from 
approaching that extreme gudeness which characterizes 
the strictly native erections of Pembrokeshire and Gower; 
and exotic forms have a far more extensive application. 
The imitation of Somersetshire models, of which such 
striking examples are found at Tenby, Cardigan, and 
Cardiff, is in Monmouthshire incomparably more com- 
mon, and is applied to buildings of much smaller di- 
mensions. Aisles, rare in Pembroke and unknown in 
Gower, are not unfrequent; the military type of tower, 
though often met with, is no longer the prevailing rule, 
and what is but another form of this same phenomenon, 
the tower is far more frequently absent. Where circum- 
stances required it, every church had a tower, and that 
a defensive one; in a district where it was not found 
needful for every house of worship to be also a house of 
warfare, it naturally followed that, while the wealthier 
churches followed more purely ecclesiastical models for 
their steeples, the poorer were enabled to omit them 
altogether. Hence the bell-cot, by no means common 
in Glamorganshire, and which I never observed in the 
Flemish? district of Pembrokeshire, is in the Monmouth- 
shire churches extremely frequent. 

Date or THE Cuurcues.—There is but little Roman- 
esque of any kind; Chepstow Priory Church and St. 
Wollos at Newport indeed exhibit the Norman style on a 
grand scale; but in the smaller churches it is all but un- 
known ; some very small fragments occur at St. Arvan’s 
and Caerwent ; while of a better kind, and of a larger 
size, we have a doorway at Christ Church, and the lantern 
arches at Usk; which last example might be more fairly 


1 When I speak of Pembrokeshire in an architectural point of view, 
IT must be understood as referring exclusively to this part of the county. 
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classed with Chepstow and Newport. Of Early English 
there is a good deal, but for the most part plain, and 
often rude, and without anything distinctive. The plain 
trefoil lancet, both single and in couplets and triplets, is 
as common here as in Gower, and no form can be better 
adapted to these little simple churches; none better 
introduces a certain amount of finish without any depar- 
ture from simplicity. I am however inclined to think 
that this form may very probably have been retained in 
use after the ordinary termination of the Early English 
style, especially as the arch is so often ogee. 

Of Decorated in an early form Tintern Abbey is a 
most perfect example; but that superb structure has 
only a geographical connexion with the district we are 
examining, and exhibits none of its peculiarities. In the 
small churches it is, in its distinctive features, the rarest 
style of all. I shall however have to mention one or 
two individual portions of some value. 

By far the greater proportion of the architectural 
features of these churches is Perpendicular. ‘This style 
appears here in two forms ; the imitation of Somersetshire 
work already alluded to, in which case the detail is 
sometimes rather elaborate ; and a plainer and less dis- 
tinctive form adapted to the ruder churches. There is 
also a good deal of later repairing and patching; and, 
as I have elsewhere mentioned in the case of Gower, and 
as must always be the case where work is very simple and 
with little distinctive character, it is occasionally possible 
to confound ancient and modern work. In districts of 
this kind old traditional types naturally lingered on longer 
than elsewhere; churches were rebuilt or repaired much 
as they were before, with only the actual deterioration 
in point of skill, but without any formal introduction 
of antagonistic notions, or any affectation of modern 
finery. I am alluding more particularly to the little 
church of Llanfair-discoed ; this consists of a nave and 
chancel with south porch, and a central bell-cot, a felici- 
tous position which I have not remarked elsewhere in 
this neighbourhood. The proportions and outline, the 
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walls and high roofs, leave hardly anything to be desired ; 
the detail, it must be confessed, is poor; the doorway, 
with a depressed arch and single chamfer, would pass 
for seventeenth century work ; the windows are unsightly 
enough, but are neither of the conventicle nor the church- 
wardens’ Gothic type; they might be set down as poor 
Perpendicular ones mutilated. The general impression 
of the church is that of an ancient one, rough but not 
unpleasing, which had suffered a little from modern 
alterations. An inscription however over the porch pro- 
claims that “This church was bilt in the ye y‘ 1746.” 
Architecture was decidedly in a more flourishing state 
at Llanfair a century back than orthography ; many a 
showy modern fabric will not compare to the eye of real 
taste with this rude and unpretending little structure of 
the darkest times.* 

OvTLINE AnD Grounp-PLan.—A great number of the 
churches consist only of a nave and chancel, with gene- 
rally a south porch, with or without a tower. Of this 
type, with a western bell-cot, we have examples at 

wernesney, Llangeview, Wilcrick, and Kilgwrwg, and 
the ruined church of Llangwm isha. At Llanfair I have 
just mentioned the bell-cot. as central ; at Tintern parish 
church, it is absent entirely, and the porch swells almost 
to the size of a transept. Similar buildings with western 
towers occur at Itton, Bishopston, Roggiett, and New- 
church ; at Shirenewton the tower is between the nave 
and chancel; at Llangwm ucha it stands north of the 
latter, a Pembrokeshire arrangement of which I saw no 


2 Another inscription at Llanfair, graven on the stile by which the 
churchyard is entered, deserves to be. perpetuated as exhibiting the 
churchwardens’ usual proclamation against unlawful sports in a form 
drawing, to an unusual amount, upon the stores both of poetry and 
divinity, and bringing in a sanction quite different from the pap 
threat of “ prosecution to the utmost rigour of the law.” The “lex 
horrendi carminis” runs as follows :— 

“ Who Ever hear on Sonday 
Will Practis Playing At Ball 
it May Be be Fore Monday 
The Devil will Have you All.” 
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other instances. This church is larger than usual, and 
has a nave of remarkable length. At Panterry with a 
west bell-cot, and Llanwern with a west tower, no 
external distinction is made between nave and chancel. 
St. Arvan’s has a modern western tower; I do not know 
its original arrangement. 

Of the larger churches with aisles, the complete cross 
form seems to occur only in large conventual buildings, 
as Tintern, Chepstow, and Usk. In the latter example, 
owing to the destruction of the choir and transepts, the 
tower now stands at the east end, as it once did at 
Chepstow. There is only a north aisle to the nave. I 
saw no example of transepts without a central tower, an 
arrangement which sometimes occurs in Pembrokeshire. 
But the use of the central tower without transepts would 
seem to be a localism ; at least I saw four examples of 
this comparatively rare form within a short distance of 
each other. One of these I have already mentioned ; 
the others Magor, Undy, and Caldicott, have an aisle or 
aisles to the nave, but none to the chancel. Magor has 
two aisles, which are continued to the east face of the 
tower, forming false transepts internally. At Und 
there was only a south aisle, now destroyed, but which 
appears to have been continued to the same point; Cal- 
dicott has a single aisle to the north, not continued 
beyond the western arch of the tower. 

The other churches have an aisle or aisles with western 
towers, though not invariably terminating the nave. 
Matherne is a good example of the ordinary form of a 
parish church, Llanfihangel Roggiett has lost a north 
aisle, which seems to have extended some way along the 
chancel. At Caerwent the chancel had two aisles, and 
the nave one to the south, all of which are gone. Caer- 
leon Church has a north and south aisle to the nave 
only ; the tower standing engaged at the west end of the 
south aisle. The peculiar plans of St. Wollos, Newport, 
and Christ Church, I shall hereafter notice more at 
length. 

It is remarkable that though aisles are thus by no 
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means uncommon, even in churches of no great dimen- 
sions—Undy and Llanfihangel being otherwise quite of 
the smallest type—the —— is exclusively confined 
to the largest buildings, as Tintern, Chepstow, and 
Newport, and of these the two latter are, still more 
remarkably, Norman. The aisles have either distinct 
gables, as at Caerleon, or are attached by lean-tos to the 
nave-roof, as at Magor. The roofs of nave and chancel 
are invariably of high pitch. The absence of the cleres- 
tory may perhaps have in some cases been owing to their 
being only a single aisle, in which case its presence, as in 
the nave of Kidlington Church, Oxon, cannot fail to be 
productive of great inconvenience. But most of the few 
aisled churches I have seen elsewhere in South Wales are 
without clerestories—the Cathedrals and Brecon Priory 
are the only exceptions I remember—and that the form 
was preferred on its own grounds will be made clear 
from the extraordinary history of Newport Church. In- 
deed, even in Somersetshire, the land of Perpendicular, 
the clerestory is by no means of so invariable occurrence 
as in Northamptonshire and elsewhere ; it indeed exhibits 
the most gigantic developments of that feature in Bath 
Abbey and St. Mary Redcliffe ;* but from many of the 
smaller churches it is absent. 

The chancels are usually well defined architecturally, 
and of very considerable size ; sometimes, as at Roggiett, 
Llanfihangel Roggiett, and Caerwent, as large or larger 
than the nave. On the other hand I have remarked 
at Llangwm ucha the great development of the latter, 
and the same may be observed at Caldicott. 

Towers.—I have already remarked that the military 
type of tower is no longer, as in Glamorganshire, and 
still more in Pembrokeshire, the prevailing rule, but 
merely one form among others. And as its perfection 
is confined to the latter county, so we find in the 
Monmouthshire examples the idea still less thoroughly 
carried out thanin Glamorgan. A strongly built tower, 


5 With these we may class the choir of Christ Church in Hampshire. 
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with a corbel-table under the parapet, and with buttresses 
either entirely absent or of but very little account, is 
common enough; but there is nothing like the full 
development of Gumfreston or Manorbeer. The corbel- 
table below the battlement occurs at Shirenewton, Usk, 
Llangwm, Magor, Llanfihangel, Roggiett, and Caerleon ; 
and at Christ Church, where there is no battlement ; at 
Llanfihangel, strange to say, like a Glamorganshire 
namesake, there are pinnacles at the angles. Most of 
them have a turret attached, in this agreeing with the 
Pembrokeshire towers, in opposition to those in Gower, 
where it is less usual, and less conspicuous when it 
occurs. This at Llangwm is octagonal, but is more 
ordinarily square, as at Shirenewton, Magor, and Rog- 
giett, in the latter of which the square turret is crowned 
with a tall octagonal pinnacle, which has a singular and 
striking effect. One side of the turret, when square, is 
continued straight from the west wall of the tower. 
With this class of towers I may also fairly class the rude 
steeple at Newchurch, though the corbel-table is wanting. 
The saddle-back, common in Gower and other parts 
of Glamorgan, and often so oddly combined with the 
corbel-table and battlement, I have not observed, either 
here or in Pembrokeshire. 

If I am ever enabled to make a further inquiry into 
the towers of the last mentioned county, I shall: hope to 
be able to confirm my present belief as to their date; 
namely that they do not belong to any one style or 
period ; the type originating in the thirteenth, or possibly 
the twelfth, century, but being continued, with little 
change, through all the subsequent epochs. The like I 
have already expressed as my opinion with regard to 
those in Gower.* And I think that the same remark will 


“Our own observations in Pembrokeshire, Gower, and Caermar- 
thenshire leads us to nearly the same inference. We recommend Mr. 
Freeman to examine carefully the tower of Llanbadarn fawr in Car- 
diganshire, and the church itself, (now, alas, doomed to remain for 
ever unrepaired!) before he finally decides on this point.—Epp. 
Arc. CAMB. 
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hold good in Monmouthshire. Certainly nearly all the 
towers I have mentioned are in date Perpendicular ; but 
they have no Perpendicular character about them ; com- 
pared with the more genuine Perpendicular steeples in 
the same neighbourhood, they have every appearance of 
being the mere retention of an earlier idea. And at 
Magor we have a genuine Early English tower of this 
type with clear Perpendicular alterations. 

These are the most military of the towers I saw, but 
after all, their military character is very slight compared 
with those of Pembrokeshire. They are more archi- 
tectural, much less rude both in design and execution, 
better divided by strings, and, in their lower stages at 
least, not altogether forbidden the use of buttresses. The 
Pembrokeshire towers, except from their height, might 
fairly stand as portions of a castle; those of Monmouth- __ 
shire are decidedly campaniles, though built with some 
attention to defence. The Perpendicular belfry-windows 
are very unpretending, usually square-headed, but at 
Shirenewton they are single trefoil lights, a retention of 
an earlier form found also in the tower of the College 
Chapel at St. David’s. The sloping of the wall at the 
base is found in these, as in many other Welsh towers, 
and extends itself moreover to many of those towers 
which have otherwise no military character, and even to 
the west fronts of the churches which have no western 
tower. 

The non-military towers are not very remarkable, nor 
have they any close resemblance among themselves. 
Those at Matherne and Newport are ordinary Perpen- 
dicular steeples of some merit, though the details of the 
latter are very late and Debased. By the far the best of 
the class is that of Matherne, a fair Perpendicular struc- 
ture, without any local character at all. The central 
towers of Undy and Caldicott have a quadrangular cap- 
ping and no battlement; the latter is remarkable for a 
height quite unusual in such a position, while the other 
is conspicuous for the reverse. Caldicott tower, though 
plain, is a bold and handsome structure, and the general 
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outline of the church is striking, though there is a want 
of coherence among its parts. Itton is a low and plain 
western tower, with a massive octagonal turret; its 
present finish is a modern battlement and pinnacles, but, 
as far as I could gather, it formerly had a capping 
similar to that of the two last examples. Llanwern 
Church has a massive western tower, of very English 
character. Those of Bishopston and Caerwent may per- 
haps be considered as intermediate between the military 
and non-military classes. In their sloping bases and in 
the want of buttresses they approximate to the former, 
but the corbel-table is absent, and their large west 
windows deviate much from the defensive type. Bishop- 
ston also departs more widely from it in its pointed 
belfry-windows, while the square form of those at Caer- 
_ went, unrelieved by a label or by buttresses, makes the 
whole tower retain much of the hardness of expression 
conspicuous in the military towers. Both have octagonal 
turrets, attached at Bishopston to the north-east, and at 
Caerwent to the south-east angle. 

Be.u-Cots anp West Fronts.—The bell-cot, except in 
the modern, though not despicable, instance of Llanfair- 
discoed, is placed, wherever it occurs, over the west gable, 
and is constructed for two bells. All the four examples 
at Gwernesney, Llangeview, Wilcrick, and Kilgwrwg, are 
of the simplest character possible—a mere pierced gable, 
not supported by any buttress or corbelling; but in all 
these cases a wooden structure has been erected to the 
west of it, and in the first examples the head of the gable 
has been cut down to allow of its conversion into a sort 
of square turret with a quadrangular capping. That at 
Panterry is quite different, and has something of a 
military air about it; the turret is oblong, without a 
gable, resting on a corbel-table, and, instead of open 
arches, it has slits like those in towers. 

The fronts of these churches, with which we may 
reckon those of the aisleless churches with towers other 
than western, as Shirenewton, Undy, and Llangwm, are 
usually simple, but effective. Those at Panterry and 
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Wilcrick are quite rough, but usually there is both a 
doorway and a window, affording, in the former, a 
striking confutation of certain baseless theories which 
have been propounded on this subject. It must however 
be confessed that the doorway is in several instances 
blocked. At Tintern it is absent, the west window being 
larger than usual. At Kilgwrwg there is a blocked 
door, but no window. Llangeview and the ruined 
Llangwm have west porches, the former very large, 
reducing the west window to a mere slit. The front at 
Gwernesney is an admirable example of a small and 
simple composition. Like most of the aisleless churches, 
its breadth is very considerable, and this idea of breadth 
has been well seized upon as the one to be carried out. 
The only light is a single lancet placed very high in the 
wall, quite in the gable; below, cutting, like so many 
others, through the sloping basement, is a small doorway, 
with a plain straight-sided projecting canopy over it, an 
ornament giving a high degree of finish, without any 
violation of simplicity. A similar doorway occurs at 
Llangwm ucha, but the other proportions of the front 
are very different ; the window, an incipient Geometrical 
one of two lights, sadly mutilated, bemg placed much 
lower in the wall, and having a small quatrefoil over it 
in the gable. The west end at Undy is lighted by two 
tall trefoil-headed lancets, placed still lower, so much so 
indeed that a Perpendicular doorway, which has been 
inserted, is thrust to one side; the architect having, 
apparently, an unusual scruple against mutilating what 
he found. Shirenewton has a Perpendicular window 
and doorway, nowise remarkable. It may be noticed 
that in several of these fronts heads or other corbels 
occur above or beside the doors, the intent of which is 
not very clear. 

The larger fronts are perhaps hardly so well worthy of 
attention as the smaller. I do not allude to the splendid 
composition at Tintern, or that of which some relics still 
remain at Chepstow ; but merely to those of the churches 
already mentioned which are furnished with aisles, Christ 
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Church, Magor, Caerleon, and Caldicott. The two for- 
mer churches I shall notice more at length; at Caerleon, 
beside’ the usual disadvantages of a tower terminating an 
aisle, its military character renders it peculiarly inappro- 
priate as a member of a facade with high gables and 
large Perpendicular windows. Caldicott has nothing 
remarkable as a composition, though we shall have again 
occasion to refer to one of its windows. All four have 
western doorways. 

Arcapes, &c.—The internal arcades of the churches 
are most usually Perpendicular; the details very fair, 
though the proportions are less elegant than is usual in 
their Somersetshire models, the pillars not being very 
lofty, and the arches occasionally broad and sprawling. 
The general type is a channelled pier with four attached 
shafts, the mouldings between being continuous. We 
find this, with some smaller varieties, at Caerleon, Christ 
Church, Magor, and Caldicott. 

Of earlier arcades, besides the grand Norman examples 
at Chepstow and Newport, there are Early English ones 
both at Matherne and Usk. The former resemble some 
instances in Northamptonshire, round chamfered arches 
rising from clustered columns ; one single arch is pointed, 
with a single chamfer and broad soffit, rising from a 
square pier. At Usk broad pointed arches rise from 
low clusters of little boldness. At Caerwent are some 
remarkable arcades, which will require to be treated 
more at length. 

In no respect is the difference between the architecture 
of this district, and that of Gower and Pembroke, more 
conspicuous than in the chancel arches. I have else- 
where mentioned the extreme smallness and rudeness of 
those in Gower; and the Pembrokeshire examples are 
not much better. Those of Monmouthshire on the other 
hand differ but little from what would be found in any 
ordinary English church of the same scale and period ; 
being commonly well turned, pointed, and chamfered. 
In some instances they rise from corbels, recalling the 
exceptional case in Gower, the beautiful lantern-arches 
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at Cheriton. The arch seems in some cases to have been 
destroyed ; but the only cases of great rudeness are at 
Llanfair, Undy, and Magor. In the first this arch is 
hardly up to the mark of the rest of the building, being 
very rough, though decidedly pointed. At Undy the 
western arch of the lantern is of no shape at all, but the 
lower part of this tower was so much tampered with at 
the destruction of the aisle, that it cannot be quoted with 
certainty as a genuine ancient example, especially as the 
eastern arch is rather ornate, with Early English shafts 
and mouldings. At Magor, the only certain instance, 
the original arches, though decidedly pointed, are of 
extreme roughness. 

I have already spoken of the Norman lantern at Usk. 
Of other noticeable examples I may mention Caerwent, 
an Early English arch, just taken down! Llangwm 
ucha, an arch of four orders, rising from Decorated cor- 
bels; the ruin at Llangwm isha, where the arch has a 
continuous wave-moulding, without shafts; a moulding 
occurring also in the same position at Caldicott. At 
Christ Church the arch is good Perpendicular, like the 
rest of that church. 

Doorways.—Another point of superiority, no less con- 
spicuous than the chancel-arches, which these churches 
possess over those with which we have all along com- 
pared them, is to be found in the doorways. Instead of 
the rough aperture, of which it is hard to say whether its 
arch is round or pointed, it is by no means uncommon, 
even in the simplest and plainest structures, to find a 
well-turned arch, with a considerable amount of Per- 
pendicular moulding, very commonly a bowtell fur- 
nished with a base without a capital. I have already 
mentioned the elegant, though simpler, doorways of an 
earlier kind at Gwernesney and Llangwm ucha. In the 
larger churches there is a tendency to large Perpendicular 
porches. At Usk there are two, north and west of the 
north aisle, and there is one very similar to them at 
Caldicott. These are of only one story, and the outer 
doorway is adorned with pinnacles and an ogee canopy, 
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an enrichment far better suited to the position than the 
square label with ornamental spandrils. At Caerwent 
and Magor we shall have to describe porches of still 
greater pretension. 

Winvows.— Decorated tracery is very rare, partly per- 
haps, as I before hinted, from the ogee trefoil lancet being 
employed during that style as well as the Early English. 
That form is found in all combinations, alone, and as a 
triplet or couplet. At Gwernesney and Llangwm ucha 
the latter, at Llanfihangel and Itton the former, form 
appropriate east windows. At Caerwent is another 
variety. Llangwm isha has a single lancet, very deeply 
splayed, at the east end; Matherne an ordinary triplet. 

The true form of the foil-headed window we are men- 
tioning is without a label, or any relief or enrichment of 
any kind. At Roggiett is a cinquefoiled example, which 
leads us to a Decorated enrichment of the type in the 
chancel at Caldicott. Two cinquefoiled ogee lights are 
placed together under a label, following the shape of 
their outer sides, but with a square head. They are 
somewhat mutilated, but there can be no doubt but that 
this has been the original design.’ 

This leads us to the west window of the same church, 
one of the few examples of Decorated tracery in the 
district. Those few, however, are worthy of attentive 
study, as forming a class by themselves, of which I am 
not aware of any instances elsewhere. They may be 
described as the lights and quatrefoiled piercings of a 
Reticulated window standing quite free, without any 
arch over them. This occurs in a two-light window in 
the chancel at Magor, and ina three-light at the east 
end of Roggiett. These are without a label, and I con- 
sidered the peculiarity as simply arising from roughness 
of work, till I saw the west window of Caldicott, which 
exhibits the same form as the last, but very elaborately 
wrought, and with a label following all the curves of the 
tracery, only cut off square at the top. It is evidently of 


5 See “ Essay on Window Tracery,” p. 274. 
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a piece with the chancel-windows just mentioned. It 
struck me as analogous to the Geometrical windows at 
St. Mary’s, Haverfordwest, and Chepstow Castle, where 
instead of the usual arch, is a trefoil label, following the 
form of the lights and circle in the head. 

The Perpendicular windows are of two kinds. First, 
one which I conceive to be the local form, taking the 
place of the trefoil lancet, and perhaps in some degree 
analogous to it. It is square-headed, with two or three 
ogee lights between Perpendicular lines. This is both 
found in side walls, and forms a not unpleasing east 
window at Shirenewton and Llangeview. 

The other form I conceive to be borrowed from Somer- 
setshire. These are large pointed windows, including Per- 
pendicular tracery of several varieties, but always of the 
very best character. I may recommend the east window 
of Christ Church and that at the east end of the aisle at 
Usk as among those most worth notice, though the latter 
is not among the most beautiful. I was extremely struck 
with the purity and vigour of these designs throughout 
a whole district; the tracery is always good, the arch 
always well proportioned. The depressed arch, and the 
unsightly vagaries by way of tracery too common else- 
where, seem quite unknown. 

Roors.—As in Gower, there is very little worth notice 
in the way of roofs; the barrel-vault of Pembrokeshire 
is unknown, and I saw nothing like the timber roofs of 
Llanbadarn and Llanaber, except in one or two porches, 
as at Matherne, which I heard was threatened with 
destruction ! 

EcciesioLocy, &c.—An observer more in the habit 
than myself of paying attention to ritual and antiquarian 
minutie might probably make out a longer list than I 
can. What most struck me was the presence of rood- 
lofts at Llangeview and both Llangwms; that at Llan- 
gwm ucha being of a very enriched character. The 
greater width of the chancel arches precludes those 


6 « Essay on Window Tracery,” p. 229. 
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singular appearances north and south of them, which I 
have elsewhere mentioned as common in Gower. The 
general state of the churches, though far from satisfac- 
tory, is decidedly better than in that district. The most 
painful object is the ruined church at Llangwm isha. 
A ruin of some standing, with everything mellowed down 
by time, with the greensward for its fioor and the sky 
for its roof, is not an offensive, though it is a melancholy, 
object. But there is something very repulsive in a 
church half ruined ; left a heap of litter and confusion ; 
its roof partly fallen in; its furniture scattered about ; 
here a broken font, there a decaying roodloft. If the 
building cannot be restored to sacred uses, let it at least 
be cleared out, and its fittings, as far as may be, removed 
to some other church. 
Epwarp A. Freeman. 


HISTORICAL AND TRADITIONAL NOTICES OF 
OWAIN GLYNDWR. 


No. II. 


Joun Sxypmore’s letter, dated from the castle of Carreg 
Cennen, not only fixes Owain Glyndwr at Caermarthen 
on Thursday, July 5th, but acquaints us also with his 
purpose to proceed thence into Pembrokeshire, whilst his 
friends had undertaken to reduce the castles of Glamor- 
gan. It is addressed to John Fairford, receiver of Breck- 
nock :— 


“ Worshipful Sir,—I recommend me to you, and forasmuch as 
I may not spare no man from this place away from me, to certify 
neither the ext nor my lord the prince, of the mischief of these 
countries about, nor no man may pass by no way hence, I pray 
you that ye peg 4 them how all Carmarthenshire, Kidwelley, 
Carnwalthan, and Ys Kennen be sworn to Owen yesterday, and 
he lay last night in the castle of Drosselan, with Rees ap Griffith, 
and there I was and spake with him upon truce, and prayed of a 
safe conduct, under his seal, to send home my wife and her 
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mother, and their company, and he would none grant me; and 
on this day he is about Carmarthen, and there thinketh to abide 
till he may have the town and castle ; and his purpose is hence 
into Pembrokeshire, for he feels quite sure of all the castles and 
towns in Kidwelley, Gowerland, and Glamorgan, for the same 
countries have undertaken the sieges of them until they be won. 
Wherefore write to Sir Hugh Waterton, and to all that ye sup- 
_ will take this matter to heart, that they excite the king 
itherwards in all haste, to avenge him on some of his false 
traitors, the which he has overmuch cherished, and rescue the 
towns and castles in the countries, for I dread full sore there be 
few true men in them. I can no more as now, but pray God 
help you and us that think to be true. Written at the castle of 
Carreg Cennen, the 5th July. 
“ Yours, 
“ Joun SkyDMORE.” 
The custody of Carreg Kennen (Karekenny) was 
granted to John Skydmore, 2nd May, 1402. Two other 
letters, which internal evidence induces us to assign to 
this year, the first to the 7th July, (two days only after 
John Skydmore’s,) the second on the 11th of the same 
month, carry on Owain’s proceedings with perfect con- 
sistency. ‘They are written by the constable of Dynevor 
Castle, and seem to have been addressed to the receiver 
of Brecknock, and by him to have been forwarded to the 
king’s council. The first gives no exalted notion of the 
constable’s courage. ‘A siege is ordained for the castle 
I keep, and that is great peril for me; written in haste 
and dread.” The second informs us of the extent of 
force with which Glyndwr was then moving in his in- 
roads, when threatening the castle of Dynevor. He 
mustered “eight thousand and twelve score (8240) spears, 
such as they were.” ‘The first letter was written on 
Saturday, July 7th, (the feast of St. Thomas the Martyr) ; 
he seems to have posted it off immediately on the news 
reaching Dynevor that Caermarthen had surrendered to 
Owain, without waiting to ascertain the accuracy of the 
report; for, in his second letter, he tells us that they had 
not yet resolved whether to burn the town or no :— 
“ Dear Friend,—I do you to wit that Owen Glyndwr, Henry 
Don, Rees Ddu, Rees ap Gri ap Llewellyn, Rees Gether, have 
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won the town of Carmarthen, and Wygmor the constable had 
the castle to Carmarthen, and have burnt the town, and slain 
more than fifty men, and they be in purpose to Kidwelley, and a 
siege is ordained at the castle I keep, and that is great peril for 
me, for they have made a vow that they will at all events have 
us dead therein. Wherefore I pray you not to beguile us, but 
send to us warning shortly whether me may have any help or no, 
and if help is not coming, that we may have an answer, that we 
may steal away by night to Brecknock, because we fail victuals 
and men, especially men ; also, Jenkin ap Llewellyn hath yielden 
up the castle of Emlyn with free will, and also William Gwyn, 
and many gentles, are in person with Owen Written at 
Dynevour in haste and dread, on the feast of St. Thomas the 


Martyr. 
“ JENKIN HANarD, 


“ Constable de Dynevour.” 

This letter was probably written on Saturday, July 
7th, 1403, that is, on the translation of St. Thomas the 
Martyr. In this letter the constable says that Owain’s 
forces were in purpose to Kidwelly ; the second letter 
refers to Owain’s purpose having been altered by the for- 
midable approach of the baron of Carew toward St. Clare. 
This was probably on Monday, July 9th, the third day 
after the surrender of Caermarthen. The Tuesday night 
he slept at Locharn (Llaugharne). Through the Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, the little garrison of Dynevor 
were negotiating with him, for he was resolved to win 
that castle, and to make it his head quarters. On that 
Wednesday the constable tells us that Owain intended, 
should he come to terms with the baron of Carew, to 
return to Caermarthen for his share of the spoil, and to 
determine on the utter destruction of the town, or of its 
preservation. By a letter sent from the mayor and 
burgesses of Caerleon, to the mayor and burgesses of 
Monmouth, the propriety of referring which to this very 
year can scarcely be questioned, we are informed that the 
baron of Carew was not so easily tempted from his alle- 
giance as some other “ false traitors” in that district, 
and that he defeated and put to the sword a division of 
Owain’s army, on the 12th of July, 1403, the very day 
probably after the date of the constable’s last letter. 
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This fact when admitted increases in importance, because 
it proves that, as late at least as July 12th, Owain Glyn- 
dwr, though generally successful in that campaign, was 
not without a formidable enemy there, and therefore by 
no means at liberty to quit the country at a moment’s 
warning, or to leave his adherents without the protection 
of his forces and his own presence. The second letter 
from the constable of Dynevor is :— 

“ Dear Friend,—I do you to wit that Owen was in purpose to 
Kidwelley, and the baron of Carew was coming with a great 
retinue towards St. Clare, and so Owen changed his purpose, 
and rode to meet the baron, and that night he lodged at St. Clare, 
and destroyed all the country about, and on Tuesday they were 
at treaties all day, and that night he lodged him at the town of 
Locharn, six miles out of the town of Carmarthen. The intention 
is, if the baron of Carew and he accord in treaty, then he turneth 
again to Carmarthen for his part of the good, and Rees Ddu his 
part. And many of the great masters stand yet in the castle of 
Carmarthen, for they have not yet made their ordinance whether 
the castle and the town shall be burnt or no, and therefore if 
there is any help coming, haste them all haste toward us, for 
every house is full about us of their poultry, and yet wine and 
honey enough in the country, and wheat and beans, and all man- 
ner of victuals ; and we of the castle of Dynevour had treaties 
with him on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, (9th, 10th, and 
11th July, 1403); and now he will ordain for us to leave that 
castle, for that was the chief place in old time; and Owen’s 
muster on Monday was eight thousand and twelve score spears, 
(8240) such as they were. Other tidings I not now, but God of 
heaven send you and us from all enemies. Written at Dynevour 
this Wednesday in haste. 

“Jenkin Hanarp.” 


The despatch from the burgesses of Caerleon after 
states, that 700 men whom Owain had sent forward as 
pioneers, and to search the ways, were to a man slain 
by the lord of Carew’s men, on the 12th July. The 
question, for the more satisfactory solution of which an 
appeal is made to the foregoing original documents, is 
simply, did Owain Glyndwr wilfully absent himself from 
the battle of Shrewsbury, leaving Hotspur and his host 
to encounter that struggle alone; or are we compelled 
to account for the absence of the Welsh chieftain on 
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grounds which imply no compromise of his valour or of 
his good faith? In weighing the evidence brought to 
light by these original despatches, it will be necessary to 
have a few dates immediately present to our mind. We 
have it under the king’s own hand that, when he was at 
Higham Ferrers, he believed himself to be on his road 
northward to form a junction with Hotspur and North- 
umberland, and together with them (of whose fidelity 
and allegiance he apparently had not hitherto entertained 
any suspicion) to make a joint expedition against the 
Scots. This letter is dated the 10th July, 1403. Five 
days only at the furthest intervened between the date of 
this letter and the king’s proclamation at Burton-upon- 
Trent, (still on his journey northward,) to the sherifis, to 
raise their counties, and join him to resist the Percies, 
whose rebellion had then suddenly been made known 
to him. This proclamation is dated July 16th, 1403. 
Four days only elapsed between the issuing of this com- 
mission and the death of Hotspur, with the total discom- 
fiture of his followers, in the field where the battle of 
Shrewsbury was fought, on the Saturday, July 2st, 
the very week on the Monday of which he had first 
heard of the revolt of the Percies. If the dates relating 
to Owain’s proceedings—some ascertained beyond further 
question, and others admitted on the ground of high 
probability, approaching to certainty, with which the 
documents above quoted supply us—are laid side by 
side with these indisputable facts, the inference from the 
comparison seems unavoidable, that Owain was never 
made acquainted with the expectation on the part of his 
allies of so early a struggle with the king’s forces in 
England ; the conflict was evidently unexpected by 
Hotspur himself; that Owain was in the most remote 
part of South Wales when the battle was fought; and 
that, probably, the sad tidings of Hotspur’s overthrow 
reached him without his ever having been apprised that 
the Percy needed his succour.’ 


1 This vindication of the character of Glyndwr, in reference to his 
absence from the battle of Shrewsbury, was not in the Paper as read 
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In the year 1404 a treaty, offensive and defensive, was 
formed between Glyndwr and Charles the Sixth, king of 
France. Owain dispatched ambassadors to that king for 
the purpose of arranging the terms of the treaty. “The 
parties whom Glyndwr appointed as plenipotentiaries at 
Paris, were his chancellor Gryffydd Young, archdeacon 
of Merioneth, and Doctor of Laws, and John Hanmer, 
his own brother-in-law. The instrument appointing 
them ambassadors is dated from Doleguelli, “‘ decimo die 
mensis Maii, anno millesimo quadrinagentesimo quarto 
et principatis nostri quarto,” and begins in right royal 
style, ‘‘Owenus dei gratia Princeps Walliz,’’ and autho- 
rises his representatives to treat with the French king, 
in consideration of the affection and sincere love which 
that illustrious monarch had shown towards himself and 
his subjects. ‘The Welsh ambassadors met with a most 
cordial reception from Charles; and a league was made 
and sworn to between “our most illustrious and most 
dread lord Owyn, prince of Wales,” and those of the 
king of France. That sovereign signed the commission 
on the 14th of June, 1404, and the league was signed on 
the 14th July following. The persons that acted on the 
part of Charles were James Bourbon, earl of March, and 
John, bishop of Claremont. Owain’s representatives 
signed their part in the house of Ferdinand de Corbeys, 
chancellor of France, several prelates and persons of high 
rank attending as witnesses. Glyndwr himself ratified 
this treaty on the 12th of January, 1405, from his castle 
of Llanbadarn, as Aberystwyth Castle was then usually 
called. This alliance with the French king communi- 
cated additional importance to Glyndwr’s cause. 

Glyndwr had now reached the zenith of his career, and 
whatever successes marked his future course, he found 
by the fickleness of fortune that he was not destined 
exclusively to enjoy her smiles. The issue, in 1405, of 
the two successive battles of Grosmont, in Monmouth- 
shire, and of Pwll Melyn, in Brecknockshire, proved 


ore the Dolgellau Meeting, but added from Tyler’s “ Henry the 
i Ad 
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deeply injurious to the cause of Owain, and was followed 
by a state of great destitution on his part. The certainty 
of his defeat, and the rumour of his death, had caused 
almost all his principal followers to abandon his cause, 
and the chieftain was driven to the melancholy extremity 
of seeking an asylum in caverns and desert places, from 
which he occasionally issued forth to visit a few faithful 
friends, who supplied him with the common necessaries 
of life. It was at this period that he experienced those 
distresses which English chroniclers attribute to the latter 
period of his life. Tradition has commemorated two 
secluded spots as forming the gloomy residence of the 
chieftain during this period, one a deep ravine on the 
side of Moel Hebog, near Beddgelert, in Caernarvonshire, 
the other a cavern near the sea side, in the parish of Llan- 
gelynin, in Merionethshire, situate close to the old church, 
and now almost choked up with sand, which still preserves 
the name of Ogov Owain. Here he was secretly supported 
by Ednyfed ap Aaron, a descendant of Ednowain ap Brad- 
wen, head of one of the fifteen tribes of North Wales—a 
family of distinction in that part of the country, as the 
ruins of their place of residence, called Llys Bradwen, or 
Caer Bradwen, still visible, indicate. 

Owain’s enterprises, as well as his sufferings, would 
here have terminated, but for the supply of French troops 
that arrived in South Wales, in conformity with his 
treaty with the king of France. Yet his alliance with 
that king does not appear to have given birth to one 
solid triumph, and the affairs of Glyndwr continued to 
decline. His cause was, about this time, considerably 
weakened by the defection of the inhabitants of Ystrad 
Tywi, or Caermarthenshire. Glyndwr however main- 
tained the extensive mountain tracts that form the Alps 
of our country in safety, and from thence, by himself 
and his partisans, he made great devastations in the 
Marches; but he ceased to carry on hostilities on an 
extensive scale. Though his power was greatly reduced 
in the years 1410 and 1411, he was far from being sub- 
dued, and continued to act on the defensive. Thus 
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Glyndwr seems to have remained secure in his mountain 
fastnesses, unconquered in spirit, though greatly reduced 
in power, when, in 1413, Henry the Fifth, on the demise 
of his father, ascended the English throne. Owain main- 
tained his situation and independence for two years longer, 
and his affairs bore so respectable an aspect, that Henry 
the Fifth condescended to treat with him, and deputed 
Sir Gilbert Talbot with full powers to negotiate with him, 
and to offer to Owain himself, and his followers, a free 
pardon, in case they should request it. The death of 
Owain, which happened on the eve of St. Matthew, on 
the 20th September, in the year 1415, in the sixty-first 
year of his age, probably interrupted the negotiation ; but 
it was renewed on the 24th February, 1416, with his son 
Meredydd ap Owen, with what effect is not ascertained, 
though it is supposed successfully ; and thus peace was 
restored to England, after an indecisive struggle of fifteen 
years. Owain himself died unsubdued, unfortunate only 
in foreseeing a second subjugation of his country, after 
the loss of himself—the great supporter of her cause—the 
last champion of her independence. 

Glyndwr’s manor of Glyndwrdy, upon his attainder 
and forfeiture thereof, was sold by Henry the Fourth to 
a second son of the Salisburys of Bachymbyd, a younger 
branch of Llewenni, through the Salisburys, the Pughs 
of Mathavarn, and the Pryses of Gogerddan, it rests 
now in Sir Robert Williames Vaughan, Baronet. At 
Rug is shown a dagger, with a knife and fork, all in one 
sheath, but each in a distinct compartment, which Glyn- 
dwr usually carried about him. The sheath is richly 
ornamented with silver; the knife and fork are rather 
slender ; the dagger is about seventeen inches long, 
twelve of which constitute the blade, which tapers to a 
point. At the end of the handle are his arms, consisting 
of a lion rampant, and three fleur-de-lis curiously en- 
graven. ‘The principal part of the handle is inlaid with 
black and yellow wood, banded with silver, and the 
shield, at the top of the blade, a solid piece of the same 
metal, curiously wrought, but not much larger in cir- 
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cumference than a crown piece. The knife and fork 
must necessarily be sheathed first, which the shield 
covers ; consequently the dagger must be drawn first. 

Owain does not appear to have exercised the royal 
prerogative of coining money, as no coin of his is known 
to have ever been in existence. 

Sir John Ellis has furnished the Archeologia with the 
following description of the great and privy seals of 
Owain Glyndwr, as prince of Wales. The original im- 
pressions to which these descriptions refer, are appended 
to two instruments preserved in the Hotel de Soubise 
at Paris, both dated in the year 1404, and believed to 
relate to the furnishing of the troops which were then 
supplied to Owain by the French king :— 


ee 





GREAT SEAL. 


On the obverse of the great seal Owyn is represented with a 

bifid beard, very similar to Richard the Second, seated under a 

canopy of Gothic tracery, the half body of a wolf forming the 

arms of his chair on each side; the back ground is ornamented 

with a mantle semée of lions, held up by angels. At his feet are 
ARCH. CAMB., NEW SERIES, VOL. II. R 
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two lions, a sceptre is in his right hand, but he has no crown; 
the inscription, ‘“ Owenus .... Princeps Walliz.” On the reverse 
Owyn is represented on horseback, in armour. In his right 
hand he holds a sword, and with his left a shield, charged 
with four lions rampant; a drapery, probably a “ kerchief de 
pleasaunce,” or handkerchief worn at tournaments, pendant from 
the right wrist. Lions rampant appear upon the mantle of the 
horse. On his helmet, as well as on his horse’s head, is the 
Welsh dragon. The area of the seal is diapered with roses. 
The inscription on this side seems to fill the gap. Upon obverse 
“ Owenus Dei gratia... . Wallia.” 
PRIVY SEAL. 

The privy seal represents four lions rampant towards the spec- 
tator’s left, on a shield surmounted by an open coronet; the 
dragon of Wales, as a supporter on the dexter side, on the 
sinister, a lion. The inscription seems to have been “ Sigillum 
Oweni Principis Wallic.” 

No impression of this seal is probably now to be found, 
either in Wales or England. Its workmanship shows 
that Owain Glyndwr possessed a taste for art far beyond 
the types of the seals of his predecessors. 





THE SITE OF THE LAST BATTLE OF CARACTACUS. 
(Read at Dolgellau. ) 


In the early history of Wales there is perhaps no event 
which carries with it so much interest and importance as 
the battle between Caractacus and Ostorius. Whether 
we review it with the patriotism of a Briton, or with a 
grateful sense of Roman benefaction, we must regard 
that event as the commencement of an important era in 
the history of Wales, and the bursting forth of the first 
germ of that civilization among our countrymen, of 
which we are even at this distance of time yet harvesting 
the fruits. 

Tribe after tribe had fainted before the onward march 
of the Roman arms. The numerous tribes south of the 
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Thames were already numbered among the subjects of 
Rome. The Iceni, who had sought peace in ready 
submission, can no longer be passive witnesses of their 
country’s fall; they bring their unscathed warriors to its 
rescue, and in one short campaign are they crushed—a 
wretched example to their struggling countrymen. The 
tide of conquest next overwhelms the Cangi. The Bri- 
gantes, like a smouldering flame again break out, and 
are suppressed. But, among the hitherto untried western 
tribes, the patriotic spirit of central Britain still lives. 
One struggle yet remains ere Wales is numbered among 
the provinces of the Roman empire. 

The Silures, a hardy and warlike tribe, now take up 
their country’s cause. No expedient is omitted by the 
Roman general to avert the coming contest ; but neither 
cruelty nor clemency could divert them from their pur- 
pose. Their proud spirit could neither be daunted by 
the one, nor cajoled by the other; they were resolved to 
risk all in war. Against this tribe and their country— 
the future Britannia Secunda of Roman dominion—are 
the arms of Rome now turned. Ostorius himself hastens 
to the scene of action. 

Leaving the Brigantes, he marches, we are told, towards 
the Silurian territory."_ The Silures are already in the 
field. Naturally fierce and daring, but now deriving an 
overweening confidence from their leader, the greatest of 
British generals, the renowned Caractacus, they take 
their stand to stem the tide of Roman conquest. But 
victory is not always the reward of untutored valour. 
The battle is fought; the Britons are routed with great 
slaughter ; the wife, daughter, and brothers of Caractacus 
fall into the hands of the victorious Romans, and now 
commences a war long and bloody, which ere its close 
cost Caractacus and his family their country and liberty, 
and witnessed the death of the mighty Ostorius, worn 
out and jaded by its fatigues. 

Such, shortly, are the events which led to this remark- 


1 Itum inde in Siluras.—Z ac. Ann., xii., 33. Ed. Tauch. 
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able action, and the consequences which it entailed upon 
the two nations. The scene alone is wanting to enable 
us fully to realize the difficulties under which it was 
fought, and rightly to estimate the victory which was 
achieved. 

From the days of Camden to the present time anti- 
quaries have set themselves to the task of finding out the 
interesting spot, and various are the localities that have 
been fixed upon; while to all, except one, objections have 
been found ; of the one excepted, the author,’ who draws 
attention to it, invites further examination. The spot is 
Cefn Carnedd, a mountain near Llandinam, in Mont- 
gomeryshire, and on the western bank of the river 
Severn; but I think, without further examination, it 
will appear from a comparison of Mr. Hartshorne’s ver 
clear and minute description of its characteristics wit 
the relation of the historian, that at Cefn Carnedd, too, 
some material discrepancies are to be found. Among 
the various places which have been fixed upon as the 
scene of this memorable victory, those which have the 
authority of the best authors are— 

Caer Caradoc,’ a hill lying between Knighton and 
Clun, in Shropshire. 

Cozxall Knoll,‘ in the same county, near to Leintwardine. 

The Breidden Hill,’ in Montgomeryshire, on the 
western banks of the Severn, not far from Llanymynech; 
and lastly, 

Cefn Carnedd,’ already mentioned. 

That the battle was fought in central Wales, or Shrop- 
shire, there can be but little doubt; and it is the opinion 
of an antiquary’ of considerable repute, “that the banks 
of the higher Severn, above Montgomery, those of the 
Virniew or Tanat, two of its most northern branches, or 
even the Dee itself, may afford vestiges of British works, 


2 Hartshorne’s Salopia Antiqua, p. 64. 

3 Gough’s Camden, iii., pp. 3, 13. 

* Roy’s Military Antiquities, p. 174. 

5 Hartshorne’s Sal. Ant., p. 61. 6 Ibid., pp. 63, 64. 
7 Roy’s Milit. Ant., p. 175. 
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which would better suit the relation of Tacitus than those 
do that are situated on the banks of the Teme,” in the 
south of Shropshire. While one® whose opinion is 
seldom questioned, writes, that “the river . . . where 
the battle was fought seems rather to have been the 
Severn than the Dee, and that part of it near the moun- 
tainous country which runs through Montgomeryshire ;” 
an opinion which meets with the concurrence of Mr. 
Hartshorne, whose zeal and energy has led him to 
examine, in person, most, if not all, of the places named, 
and to discuss their rival claims more fully and with 
greater ability than perhaps any other living antiquary;° 
and were it not that, at the close of his able chapter on 
this subject, he hints that the question still admits of 
doubt, and that my own conviction in favour of the 
Breidden Hill is grounded upon arguments differing in 
some degree from those hitherto brought forward, I 
should feel that further discussion upon the subject 
would be useless. In the words of Mr. Hartshorne,'— 
“the question is a difficult one to settle, and whoever 
attempts its solution must exercise caution.” In ques- 
tions of this kind, where the data are scanty, and the 
field for conjecture is apparently wide, difficulties must 
ever arise ; but let those data, such as they are, be atten- 
tively, diligently, and, I would add, critically, perused 
and digested—let us take those three brief chapters of 
the historian, and endeavour to expand his curt and 
emphatic words to their full and comprehensive mean- 
ing—and with the mind thus moulded for the investi- 
gation, many of the difficulties with which the subject 
appears to be shrouded will be entirely, or in a great 
measure, dissipated. 

The Iceni, the Cangi, and the Brigantes, having been 
subdued, and their country garrisoned, Ostorius is sum- 
moned to the south-west. ‘Silurum gens,” says Tacitus,’ 
“non atrocitate, non clementia mutabatur, quin bellum 


8 Horsley’s Brit. Rom., p. 31. 
9 Salopia Antiqua, p. 49. 1 Ibid., p. 59. 
2 Annal., lib. xii., cap. 32. 
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exerceret, castrisque legionum premenda foret .... . 
“Ttum inde,’ (i. e., a Brigantibus,) in Siluras,* super 
propriam ferociam Caractaci viribus confisos; quem 
multa ambigua, multa prospera extulerant, ut ceteros 
Britannorum imperatores premineret. Sed tum astu, 
locorum fraude prior, vi militum inferior, transfert bellum 
in Ordovicas.” .... . . “ Sumpto ad prelium loco,’ ut 
aditus, abscessus, cuncta nobis importuna, et suis in 
melius essent. Tunc montibus arduis, et st gua clementer 


3 Annal., lib. xii., cap. 33. 

4“ Against the Silures.” From this I understand that, having 
suppressed the Brigantes, Ostorius purposed invading Siluria; but 
there is nothing in this passage to warrant the conclusion that he did 
actually penetrate that province. Indeed, the words “sed tam,” 
which introduce the next sentence, lead to the inference that he did 
not do so, and that he diverted his march to the Ordovician territory, 
whither, by the artifice of Caractacus, the war was transferred. 

5 We must not omit to notice these words in conjunction with those 
following as far as “saxa prestruit.” The historian here describes 
neither a camp, station, nor what Cesar calls an oppidum, but “a 
place of battle, or battle-field,” “sumpto ad prelium,” &c. This, he 
says, was on a steep mountain, and wherever it could be approached 
the British general blocked it up with stone, raised after the fashion of 
a rampart. In modum valli saxa prestruit, is a peculiar expression, 
and denotes that the works thrown up were of an irregular kind, 
fitting in with the natural declivities of the mountain, so as to render 
it more precipitous than it naturally was, and that they did not 
encompass the whole, nor even any entire side of the mountain, in the 
regular manner in which those of ancient camps may be observed to 
do in various parts of the country. His language in Ann., lib. xii., cap. 
55, where he speaks of the Cilicians occupying a mountain with a 
post or camp, is very different, and the difference is worthy of notice. 
“‘Cilicum nationes . . . . . sepe et alias commote, tunc, Troxobore 
duce, montes asperos castris cepere.” Compare, too, Ann. xii., 31. 
Hisque auctoribus circumjecte nationes locum pugne delegere septum 
agresti aggere et aditu angusto, ne pervius equiti foret. After the 
Romans had succeeded in breaking through these “saxa in modum 
valli preestructa,” we are told, decedere barbari injuga montium. We 
may therefore infer that these works were raised on the mountain side, 
considerably below the summit. The position here taken up by Carac- 
tacus resembles that chosen by Galgacus. Britannorum acies, in 
speciem simul ac terrorem, editioribus as constiterat ita ut primum 
agmen in equo, ceteri per acclive jugum connexi velut insurgerent ; 
media campi covinarius et eques strepitu ac discursu complebat.— 
Tac. Agric., 35. 
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accedi poterant, in modum valli saxa prestruit; et pre- 
fluebat amnis vado incerto,’ caterveeque meliorum pro 
munimentis’ constiterant.” The spirited address of the 
British general follows, with an expressive picture of the 
effect it had upon his followers. He then continues*— 
“‘ Obstupefecit ea alacritas ducem Romanum: simul ob- 
jectus amnis, additum vallum, imminentia juga, nihil nisi 
atrox et propugnatoribus frequens, terrebat.” . . . “Tum 
Ostorius, circumspectis que impenetrabilia, queeque per- 
via, ducit infensos, amnemque haud difficulter evadit. 
Ubi? ventum ad aggerem, dum missilibus certabatur, 
plus vulnerum in nos, et plereeque cedes oriebantur. 
Posteaquam, facta testudine, rudes et informes saxorum 
compages distracte, parque cominus acies, decedere bar- 
bari in juga montium. Sed eo quoque irrupere feren- 
tarius gravisque miles: illi telis assultantes ; hi conferto 
gradu, turbatis contra Britannorum ordinibus 

gladiis ac pilis legionariorum . . spathis et hastis auxili- 
arium sternebantur.” 

Would that so great an historian had left us more 
ample means of identifying the scene of a victory, which, 
contributing as it did to the fall of Caractacus, was 
honoured with a triumph, and called forth the loudest 
praises of the senate, who deemed it not less important 
than when Scipio triumphed over Siphax, Paullus over 
Perseus, or than when any other general exhibited kings 
in chains to the people of Rome. Among the earliest 


6 Incerto refers evidently to the natural difficulties of the ford. 

7 Pro munimentis, “in lieu of fortifications,” ¢. e., on the banks of 
the ford ; or, it may mean, “in front of the fortifications.” The latter 
interpretation is perhaps the best. Horsley and Hoare adopt the 
former translation. 

8 Tbid., cap. 35. 

9 Ubi—ad aggerem. The ubi here seems to imply that some dis- 
tance intervened between the river and the agger, “ad aggerem ;” 
because, wherever the mountain was accessible, the “ saxa” had been 
raised to block up the approach; to gain Caractacus’ position the 
Romans were obliged to scale the vallum. There is therefore nothing 
in this expression, any more than in the expression “in modum valli 
saxa prestruit,” from which we may infer that Caractacus’ position 
was a regularly formed camp, as some have imagined it to have been. 
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writers on the present subject, we find that Lhuyd and 
Camden propose Caer Caradoc as the scene of this action. 
“T remember,” says Lhuyd, “to have come upon a place’ 
entrenched with a triple rampart and very deep ditches, 
with three entrances corresponding obliquely towards each 
other, having precipices on three sides, and being hemmed 
in with rivers on two, with the Clun on the left, and the 
Teme on the right, accessible by one way only.” .. . 
“ From the inhabitants I learnt that this place is called . 
‘Caer Carador,’ that is, the city of Caradoc, and that there 
very great battles were fought against a certain king 
Caradoc, who was at length taken and conquered by his 
enemies ;”’ and this he believed to be “the very place in 
which Ostorius fought with, and conquered, Caractacus,” 
as well on account of its position on the borders of the 
Silures and Ordovices, as of its agreement with the 
description of Tacitus. 

Tradition, though frequently fanciful, is always valu- 
able where it is found, and ought never to be wholly 
disregarded. But still, as in the present instance, when 
it is met by facts so at variance with it as to have de- 
terred Horsley,? Roy, Hoare, Pennant, and Hartshorne 
from giving it any weight in the solution of their doubts, 
we must so far respect the opinions of those learned men, 
and reject it alike ourselves. For, in the language of 
Mr. Hartshorne, the ascen to this hill* “can scarcely be 
deemed precipitous,” and it rather “ partakes of the 
character of an extremely elevated down,” than that of 
such a rugged and inaccessible eminence as that de- 


1 Lhuyd, Com. Brit. Descr. Fragm., p. 28. Ed. Colonize Agrip- 
pine, 1572.—“ Triplici vallo et fossis profundissimis circumdatus : 
tresque erant porte, non recto, sed obliquo ordine correspondentes, a 
tribus lateribus precipitia : duobusque fluminibus, a sinistris Coluno. a 
dextris Themide (quem nostrates Tevidiam vocant) circumseptus, una 
tantum via accessibilis.”’ .. .“ Ab incolis accepi hunc locum Caer Carador 
nuncupari i. urbem Caradocam et illic maxima bella gesta fuisse 
adversus quendam regem Caradocam, qui tandem ab inimicis captus 
et victus erat. 

2 I do not know that all these were really aware of the tradition. 

5 Salop. Ant., p. 51. 
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scribed. The Clun,* too, is an “insignificant” brook, at 
the distance of three miles from the base of the hill ; and 
the Teme, “at nearly the same distance, is likewise too 
inconsiderable a stream to present the least obstruction to 
an invading army ;” in short, neither the hill itself, nor 
either of the rivers adjacent to it, realize the “imminentia 
juga,” or that “objectus amnis,” “ vado incerto,” which 
terrified the Roman general. 

In the additions to Camden’s “ Denbighshire’’ we find 
that Lhuyd supposed a British post called Caer Dhynod,° 
on the Alwen, a small river falling into the north side of 
the Dee, to have been the camp in which Caractacus was 
attacked by Ostorius; yet, as General Roy remarks, “ if 
this was the place, it seems certainly very extraordinary 
that the British general should have given up such a 
tract of country, affording many excellent positions, 
without making a stand till he came near its extremity, 
with the sea at a small distance in his rear.” It is, 
moreover, clearly to be inferred from the relation of 
Tacitus, that the geographical position of this battle-field 
was much more southward; an inference, too, which 
coincides with the opinion of Horsley® and the best 
authors. 

General Roy and Sir R. C. Hoare,’ objecting equally 
with Mr. Hartshorne to Caer Caradoc, prefer the claims 
of Coxall Knoll. “This hill,” Roy® informs us, “ stands 
between the rivers Adlake and Teme, detached from any 
other, covered with wood, and separated as it were into 
two tops by a kind of gorge that leads across it. On the 
north side,? as well as around the east end of the hill, the 
ascent is gradual, and for that reason hath been sur- 


4 Sal. Ant., p. 52. See, too, Horsley, p. 32, n.; and Roy’s Milit. 
Ant., p. 173; Pennant’s Tour in Wales, ii., p. 434. 

5 Roy’s Milit. Ant., p. 175. Additions to Camd., Denbigh: there 
quoted. 


iraldus Camb., i., p. 102. 
8 Milit. Ant., p. 174. 
9 This description agrees pretty well with that given by Mr. Harts- 
horne, Sal. Ant., p. 54. 
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rounded on those quarters with several entrenchments. 
On the south side, or that next the Teme, it is exceedingly 
steep, and therefore seems to have had no ramparts of 
any kind ; instead of which, an artificial terrace only 
— to have been cut along this face of the hill. 

oxall Knoll, such as we have just now described it, 
hath without doubt been, as well as Caer Caradoc, a 
British post; but, being much larger, would therefore 
contain a body of men proportionably greater. At 
whatever sot of time this post was occupied, it is clear 
that those who possessed it were more apprehensive of an 
attack from the north and east, or at least thought them- 
selves more liable to be forced on those quarters where 
the access is naturally easy, than on the south side, where 
from its steepness they deemed themselves secure. As 
far then as this circumstance may be supposed to have 
weight, the situation will in some degree correspond with 
history ; for Tacitus informs us that the Britons had 
only fortified those places which they thought most 
accessible; and the majores' may possibly have been 
drawn up along the terrace on the south side, (pro muni- 
mentis,) instead of ramparts. To this we may add the 
traditional accounts of the inhabitants of the country, 
however vague and uncertain, and however different 
from the more authentic relation of the historian above 
mentioned. They say that the Romans were unsuccessful 
in their attack of the post, and being pursued towards 
Adlake Moor, they returned upon and defeated the 
Britons, who in the retreat lost many men; but they 
disagree with regard to the place where the family of 
Caractacus were made prisoners after the fate of the day 
had been decided, some supposing it to have been at 
Coxall Knoll, and others at Caer Caradoc. 

The claims of this spot seem not to have been noticed 
in Horsley’s day, as I find no allusion in his “ Britannia” 


1 The reading of my Tacitus is “meliores.” ‘ Pro,” in the sense 


of “in liew of,” must refer to the river; in the sense of “ in front of,” 
it would refer to the defences raised; therefore, in neither case is it 
conceivable that the majores stood on this terrace. 
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to it. They are fully accepted by Sir R. C. Hoare, who is 
raised by contemplation of the hallowed spot to a degree 
of enthusiasm not unworthy of the subject; while Roy 
and Mr. Hartshorne find in them those discrepancies, 
with the historian, which urge them to look to other 
localities with greater prospect of success. “The first 
and principal objection,” continues Roy,’ “is, that the 
Teme’ is still but an inconsiderable river, running in a 
narrow level valley, and having everywhere a smooth 
ey bottom. It contains so little water, excepting 
when flooded, that troops may march across it in line for 
miles together. Indeed, when great rains fall in the 
mountains, it is known to come down with prodigious 
impetuosity, and then not only overflows the adjacent 
meadows, but is likewise very apt to alter its course. It 
can scarcely be supposed that the Romans, allowing 
them to have been posted at Brampton Brian, or Brandon 
Camp, would choose just such a moment for the attack ;* 
yet, if this was the river they passed, either it could not 

ave been in its ordinary state, or they must have exag- 


gerated exceedingly in their accounts, in order, perhaps, 
to add to the glory of the victory, by magnifying the 
difficulties they had on this occasion to encounter. How- 
ever this may have been, when the critical push was 
made, the Romans seem to have passsed the river with 


995 


ease. 

The second objection arises from the situation seeming 
no way suitable to the supposed judicious disposition 
of Caractacus; for we are told that he had chosen his 
ground so well as to be in all respects favourable for 
himself, and disadvantageous for the enemy.® By this 
we must understand, not only that his position was 
strong against an assault, but that, in case of necessity, 
he had likewise some sort of retreat secure; but Coxall 


2 Milit. Ant., p. 174. 3 Salop. Ant., p. 54. 

4 Indeed there is nothing in Tacitus to give rise to such an idea. 

5 Amnem haud difficulter evadit. May not “haud difficulter” 
mean, “ without that difficulty which he expected ?” 

6 Cuncta nobis importuna, et suis in melius.—Zac., supra. 
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Knoll standing singly in the plain, and being almost 
surrounded with water, when the affair came to an un- 
fortunate issue, the Britons must have found it next to 
impossible to reach the nearest mountains, along which 
only could they effect their retreat. It is indeed true, 
the family of the British chief being taken prisoners, 
it looks as if they had been cooped up in some such 
place as this, from whence it was impracticable to make 
their escape. 

Mr. Hartshorne’ has selected Cefn Carnedd, on the 
western banks of the Severn, in Montgomeryshire, as 
having “well founded claims to take pre-eminence of 
all” the rest. Having very ably discussed the. claims of 
the Breidden Hill, and raised an objection to them on 
account of its geographical position, he prefers Cefn Car- 
nedd as free from any geographical objections. ‘“ Cefn 
Carnedd,” he says, “adapts the figure of its entrench- 
ments to the shape of its own summit, which is a ve 
elongated parallelogram, about 500 paces long, and 200 
broad, the angles being rounded. It is fortified with a 
single vallum on the north-western, and with a double 
one on the north-eastern, side, from which quarter the 
attack upon its possessors would be made.” 

We now come to the Breidden Hill, which, in company 
with our president, Mr. Wynne, and Mr. Russell of Llan- 
drinio, I had the pleasure of examining during the past 
summer. This most remarkable hill is one of a cluster 
of mountains on the confines of Montgomeryshire and 
Shropshire, but within the former county, and lies be- 
tween Shrewsbury and Welshpool, on the western bank 
of the Severn. Rising to the height of about 800 feet 
above the level of the sea, it stands pre-eminent among 
its brethren, as well on account of its own picturesque 
beauty, as for the grandeur it lends to the scenery of the 
locality in which it is situated. The Roman road from 
Segontium (the second Iter of Richard) to Uriconium 
must have passed near it, as Rowton, which lies only a 


7 Sal. Ant., pp. 63, 64. 
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short distance to the south-east of it, is, by common 
report, the Rutunio of that Iter. The Severn meanders 
past it on the north, curving somewhat southward, and 
within a mile to the south-west of the hill, at a farm 
called the Old Mills, is a ford, bearing a name originally, 
as I was informed, Welsh, but now corrupted into “the 
Outher ford.” About fifty years ago it was destroyed 
by one of those changes which, by reason of heavy 
floods, at times take place in the Severn. It was a very 
peculiar ford, situated just where the river makes a sharp 
curve, and obliged a person using it from the Breidden 
side to cross the river, and then, after following the 
opposite bank to the left for twelve or twenty yards, to 
re-cross the stream again, and after traversing a narrow 
neck of land, to cross the stream a third time before he 
could proceed on his journey. The farmer who showed 
it to us said that he remembered it in use, and told us 
that, until it was destroyed, it- was regularly used by 
carts and horses coming and going to and from the 
direction in which it leads.? From this ford towards the 
Breidden leads an old lane now almost choked by trees, 
which, as it approaches the river, is sunk like a trench 


8 There are many indicia of antiquity about this ford, which can be 
more easily appreciated when seen than from any description of them. 
Across the narrow neck of land the road is still distinctly traceable ; 
the lane too leading down to it from the Breiddin, and next described 
in the text, is of a very ancient character. 

9 A bard of the twelfth century alludes to the fords of Breiddin.— 
Vide Llywarch Hen’s Poems, p. 131. 

“ Gorwyliais nés yn acadw fin 
Gorloes rydau dwvyr Dygen Vreiddin ; 
Gorlas gwellt didryv ; dwvyr, neud iesin, 
Gwylain yn gware ar wely lliant, 
Lleithrion eu pluawr, pleidiau eddrin.” 
“T watched through the night with care, to guard the bounds, 
Where the pellucid waters plaintively murmur in the fords of 
Breiddin ; 
The grass untrodden wears now a brighter green ; how fair the 
stream, 
And sea-mews playful on their wavy beds, 
With polished plumage, gliding at their ease in love-united 
groups.” —Gwalemat ab Meilir. 
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between two banks, but after a short distance is raised 
like a causeway, and finally intersects an occupation lane 
leading past the entrance of the Old Mills farm-house, in 
pretty direct line to a ravine extending towards it from 
the south-west side of the Breidden, and affording the 
best and easiest road to the summit. Ascending by this 
ravine in a circuitous course from the south-west to the 
south-east side of the hill, you cannot but realize those 
feelings of awe which the historian ascribes to Ostorius, 
when you gaze up at the truly “imminentia juga” which 
meet your eye as you approach. The length of the hill 
extends from the south-west to the north-east. Having 
reached the highest point of this ravine, we stood with 
Cefn Castell, a camp-crowned mountain, and Moel Golfa, 
on our right, with two smaller hills intervening, of which 
I know not the name,’ and the Breidden’s heights on our 
left; its highest point, where a pillar commemorative 
of Lord Rodney’s victory is erected, being some distance 
in advance. Turning on the left through a gate leading 
into a plantation which covers all the fertile parts of the 
hill and conceals much of its peculiar features, we soon 
come to a sort of opening in, or the extremity of, what 
at first appeared an accumulation of boulder-stones,’ 
extending obliquely along the side of the hill towards 
the summit of the south-western end, but commencing 
about midway in the ascent. Following it, however, 
we soon found convincing proofs that it had sprung up 
by the hand of man, and not by accident—that it was a 
gigantic rampart of stones,’ most of which would require 
the united strength of two arms to lift them, while some 
would require more. After following its course for some 


1Qne seems to be called “the New Pieces.”—Sal. Ant., p. 61; 
and Ord. Map. 

2 This opening evidently was caused by a modern hand; and how 
far down the hill-side the stones were continued is perhaps uncertain. 
They probably, I think, crossed the ravine already spoken of. 

3 Mr. Hartshorne says, there were “ two walls of stone” when he 
visited it; we could only discover one; and from Mr. Russell, who 
knows every part of the hill, I understood that he knew of but one ; 
but see Sal. Ant., p. 61. I prefer calling it a rampart. 
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time, we came as we thought to its termination, at a 
piece of perpendicular rock, forming for a short distance 
a natural barrier to the ascent of the hill, in a line with 
the artificial barrier of stone which we had been tracing. 
Passing, however, over the top of the rock, our interest 
was much increased on finding that, where the rock 
ceased, the rampart of stones again began, and continuing 
along its course, we found that it ceased wherever nature 
had anticipated the necessity of it; and that thus, by 
combining the natural with artificial defences, a complete 
barrier had been raised along the south-eastern, southern, 
and south-western sides of the hill,* eventually termi- 
nating on the summit of the precipice which, on the 
north-west and north, bids an imposing defiance to attack 
from that quarter. 

From where the artificial work is observable on the 
south-western extremity of the hill, to Lord Rodney’s 
pillar on the north-east, the highest point of the hill, 
there is a considerable distance, and the ground inter- 
vening undulates deeply, abounds with rock, and rises 
very much higher as you approach the pillar.’ 

Now, if I rightly interpret the passage of the historian 
already quoted, we cannot I think fail to see that these 
remarkable remains on the Breidden Hill not only in a 
most felicitous manner accurately realize his description 
of Caractacus’ position, but are also, as I shall endeavour 
to show, free from two objections which universally 
apply to all others hitherto named. They not only in 
their singular connexion with the natural declivities of 
the mountain side readily illustrate the expression, “ si 


* “Below these . . works,” (on the south-western end of the 
summit,) “ which are visible for seventy yards from north to south, 
the attention is drawn to a sudden fall of the hill, which, though in a 

eat measure natural, has been augmented in some degree by manual 
abour.”—Sal. Ant., p. 61. Our attention was not drawn to this 
peculiarity. 

5 There are other remains on the hills adjoining the Breiddin, 
minutely described in the Sal. Ant., pp. 61,62. Some of these I 
visited; but I think those already described are the only remains which 
affect the present inquiry. 
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qua clementer accedi poterant in modum valli saxa 
prestruit ;” nor do they only in their being found in 
those spaces which were open to access explain why the 
Romans are said as a matter of course to have com- 
menced the action “ad aggerem ;”’ nor does their position 
about midway in the ascent, and at the south-western 
or lowest point of the summit, merely develope to us 
the manner in which the engagement was fought, and 
how the “ barbari” (as the conquerors deigned to name 
them) were enabled to retreat “in juga montium,” and 
the means of retreat, ‘‘ Britannis in melius esset’’—of the 
attack all to the disadvantage of the Romans ;°—but they 
also in their form and character bear the stamp of a breast- 
work, though a gigantic one, rather than of a regularly 
fortified station; they are indicative of a “locus” selected 
rather ad prelium than ad castra ; and in this they are 
free from the objections I have alluded to as attaching 
equally to all the other mountains pointed out as the 
scene of action. They are all mountains, having their 
summits’ altogether, or in part, crowned with ramparts, 
the very position of which renders the description of the 
retreat of the Britons wholly unintelligible ;* they are 
described as retreating, when the Romans advanced “ in 
juga’ to the summit or heights of the mountain, which 
clearly implies that the breastwork was raised on the 
ascent of the hill. In the next place, they are regarded 
by the respective writers by whom their claims have 
been advanced, and doubtless they are, British “ posts” 
or “ camps ;” and to pass over the question whether such 
fortifications existed at the period we are writing of, I 
have endeavoured to show that the language of the 
historian seems carefully to distinguish, by means of 
circumlocution, the works thrown up by Caractacus, from 
what he in another case terms “ castra ;’? while at the 


6 In ordinary parlance, though literally “ up-hill work.” 

7 What Tacitus calls “juga.” 

8 Decedere barbari in juga montium.—Tac., supra. 

9 We may I think fairly suppose that the historian would have 
termed what we call a “ British camp” or post “castra;” for in all 
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same time I may add, that it isa poor compliment to the 
military genius of Caractacus to suppose that he drew up 
his army “ad prelium”—for such is the language of the 
historian—in a place where they were hemmed in on the 
one side by their invincible foes, and by ramparts and 
precipices on the other. Where then was the “ abscessus 
suis in melius,” the “cuneta nobis (7. e., Romanis) im- 
portuna.” 

A learned writer,’ however, by way of objection to the 
Breidden being the scene of this engagement, writes :— 
“We know that after Ostorius had subjugated the Silures 
he went against the Ordovices ; if, therefore, he had to 
cross the Severn under the Breidden, this would have 
brought him into the country of the Corfavii, whilst, if 
he had been among the Silures or Ordovices, as Tacitus 
infers that he was, the river, according to our present 
knowledge of geography, would have been on the wrong 
side of him to afford any obstruction in his attack on the 
Britons.” ‘This objection removed,” he says, “ then 
this historical question may be set for ever at rest.” I 
confess this objection seems to me rather to evince Mr. 
Hartshorne’s great care not to jump too readily to con- 
clusions, than to raise a material obstacle to the solution 
of the question. For assuming that it is to be inferred 
from Tacitus that Ostorius did march into Siluria, and 
from thence into Ordovicia, the line of his march from 
the one province to the other is wholly matter of conjec- 
ture; and, I think, the mere fact of his having marched 
along the north or south side of the Severn, or of his 
having crossed it at the Breidden, or elsewhere, may be 
conjectured with equal probability; it is certain he 
marched along the one side or the other. But if the only 


their general features, but form, they closely resemble the Roman 
castra as seen at this day; and, while they differ much from what 
Cesar describes as a British “ oppidum,” they yet bear a resemblance 
to the camps found in France, (vide “ Dissertation sur les Camps 
Romanis du department de la Somme, par le Comte Louis d’ Allon- 
ville,” 4to.,) to which Cesar applied the term “ castra.”—Ces., lib. 
vii., cap. 30. 
1 Mr. Hartshorne, Sal. Ant., p. 63. 
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data we have for our guidance be the description, not 
of Ostorius’ line of march, but of Caractacus’ position, 
and if we find remains singularly suitable to the narra- 
tion of the historian, both in detail and geographical 
position, may we not throw this coincidence into the scale 
of probabilities, and give weight to the conjecture that, if 
Ostorius did march from Siluria into Ordovicia, he did 
so to the west of the Breidden, and approached that hill 
from the direction of the present town of Welshpool, by 
way of the valley of the Severn, and along the northern 
bank of that river? But I venture to differ from the 
learned author of the “Salopia Antiqua” in my inference 
from Tacitus, and, as I have stated already, to entertain 
the opinion that, though the historian tells us that Osto- 
rius marched against the Silurians, his language does 
not afford an inference that the Roman general actually 
entered Siluria, but, on the contrary, rather furnishes us 
with a reason why he did not. Then the objection falls 
to the ground, inasmuch as Ostorius, in coming from the 
country of the Brigantes, would necessarily be inter- 
cepted by the Severn in any attack upon the Breidden. 
The geographical question still remains; and, while I 
quite concur with Mr. Hartshorne in having little hope 
of accurately defining the boundaries between the Cor- 
navii, Ordovices, and Silures, still I hope to raise a 
reasonable probability that the Breidden was within the 
territory belonging to the tribe of the Ordovices. 
Ptolemy, the geographer, speaks of the Ordovices as 
being to the south, but the most western of the Parisi 
and Brigantes,* and places the towns Mediolanum and 
Brannogenium among them.* The site of the former 


2 Horsley’s Brit. Rom., p. 359. See too Rich. of Ciren., lib. i., 
cap. 6, § 24, De Situ Brit. 

3 Mr. Hartshorne has the following passage :—‘ Ptolemy mentions 
Bulleum, (Castell Curt Llechrhyd,) near Builth. The same writer 
(I suppose he means Ptolemy) places Brannogenium, or the Bravo- 
nium and Bravinium of Antoninus, among the Cornavii.” This 
must be either a misprint or an oversight, for both Horsley and 
Reynolds, in their reading of Ptolemy, give only Deuna and Urico- 
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town has not yet been satisfactorily determined by anti- 
quaries. Horsley suggests Meywood,* in Montgomery- 
shire; Camden supposes it to have been between Math- 
raval and Llanfyllin; and Gibson, taking up his sug- 
gestion, places it at Meivod.’ Reynolds asserts it to 
have been at Whitchurch, in Shropshire :° all however 
are agreed in considering it the more northern of the two 
towns. The latter town has been identified with the 
neighbourhood of Ludlow,’ with Worcester,’ and with 
Leintwardine ;? and is proved by the Itineraries to have 
been the more southern town of the Ordovices. 

The Demetz Ptolemy places in the most western part 
of South Wales; and more easterly than these, he con- 
tinues, are the Silures, whose town is Bulleum.’ This 
town Horsley’ identifies with Burrium, and places it at 
Usk. Few will deny the title of the Silures to two other 
towns, Isca Leg. II. Aug., or Isca Silurum,* and Venta 
Silurum ;* and there is good authority for supposing 
that they had other towns.° In Antoninus, whom | 
presume few will distrust, we have in his 


nium to the Cornavii. See Hors., supra; and Reyn., Ant. Iter., 403, 
404; see too Mon. Hist. Brit., p. xiv.; and compare Sal. Ant., 58. 

4 Brit. Rom., 372. 

5 Reyn., Ant. Itin., 203, there quoted. Is this the same as Meywood? 

6 There seems to have been two towns of this name. That men- 
tioned by Antoninus differs from that mentioned by Ptolemy. See 
Hors., supra. 

7 Brit. Rom., Hors., 365, 466. 

8 Camden, quoted by Hors. Ibid., 365. 

9 Anton. Itin., Reynolds, p. 345.; Rich. of Ciren., Ed. 8vo., 
London, 1809, p. 150; see also p. 117. 

1 Brit. Rom., Hors., p. 360. 

2 Brit. Rom., 365. 

3 Anton. Itin., Reyn., p. 140, Iter., xii. 

4 Tbid., Iter. xiv. 

5 Mr. Hartshorne seems to distrust the authority of Rich. of Cir. 
on this point.—Sal. Ant., p. 58. But I do not think the question 
rests solely on that authority. 
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Iter. xii. (Ant.)® Iter. xiii. (Richd.)7 
Leucaro. (Ab Isca_ Uriconium 
Nido. usque sic. 

Bovio. 

Isca Leg. II. Aug. 
Burrio viii. 
Gobannio xii. 
Magnis....... xii. 
Bravonio Xxiv. 
Uroconio ..... xxvii.) 
as far as names go. Urioconium, Ptolemy® informs us, 
was a town of the Cornavii. 

Brannogenium, as I have already said, was the most 
southern town of the Ordovices, and it has been identified 
with Bravonium and Bravinium ; but among what tribe 
~ are we to place Magna, or Magne? The determination 
of this question will materially aid us in defining the 
bounds of the Silures and Ordovices. 

Now, the sites of Burrium and Uriconium being 
known, it is evident that this Iter, leading from one town 
to the other, took a direction nearly due north from the 
former town; then Magna has been fixed at Kentchester.° 

That the principal towns of the different tribes were 
situated on their frontiers is by no means improbable;' 
and ancient lines of demarcation were mostly either arti- 
ficial, or like many in modern times, natural—the latter 
consisting of mountains and rivers, the former of dykes. 
Geographical data, with that of the Itineraries, and the 
result of modern research, leaves an inference, I think, 
that the Ordovices, Cornavii, and Silures, adopted for the 
most part the former. , 

Ptolemy informs us that Deva (Chester) was a town of 
the Cornavii; its site, we know, is on the east bank of 
the Dee, and that of Uriconium (Wroxeter) on the east 


Bultro, M.P... viii. 
Gobannio xii. 
Magna ....... Xxiil. 
Branogenio.... XxXiil. 
_Urioconio .... xxvii. 


ith Richard of Ci- 








which seems to cor- 
respond pretty well 


encester’s, 


W 
Tr 


6 Anton. Itin., Reyn., p. 140. 7 Rich. Cir., Itin., p. 150. 

8 Brit. Rom., Hors., p. 359. 

9 Ibid., p. 465; Anton. Itin., Reynolds, p. 343; Rich. of Cir., 
8vo. Ed., London, 1809, Itin., p. 150. 
1 Such a probability is conceded by the learned Horsley, Brit. Rom., 


p- 36 
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bank of the Severn.’ Such being their sites, what can 
be more probable than that the Dee and Severn, as far 
as they were available for the purpose, formed the line of 
demarcation from north to south between the Ordovices 
and Cornavii? and if the latter river served for this pur- 
pose in the case of the Ordovices in the north, it is not 
improbable that it also marked the eastern bounds of the 
Silures in the south ; and, if this be true, we must con- 
clude that Richard of Cirencester* rightly places Magna 
among the Silures, for the Iter in question passes over a 
tract of country on the western side of the Sionens and 
Kentchester (Magna) is almost due north of Burrium 
(Usk); and the Demete, we know, lay to the west of the 
Silures, while the Coritani, or, more correctly, the Dobuni, 
and part of the Cornavii, were to the east of them. Bran- 
nogenium, too, we know, was a town of the Ordovices. 

Then, if Magna (Kentchester) is thus proved to be 
the most northern town of Siluria, and Brannogenium 
(Ludlow, Leintwardine, or Worcester) to be in the south 
in Ordovicia, it necessarily follows that the line of demar- 
cation, eastwards and westwards between the Ordovices 
and Silures, passed between those towns. And, finding 
that all* agree in fixing the southern town (Branno- 
genium) of the former tribe on, or within a short distance 
of, the northern bank of the Teme, may we not, adop- 
ting a course of reasoning similar to that pursued in de- 
termining the eastern boundary, with equal probability 
conclude that the Teme itself, as far as it was available 
for the purpose, was the boundary which separated the 
Ordovices from the Silures on the south.° 


2 The sites of these towns will, I apprehend, be admitted by all to be 
respectively Chester and Wroxeter. 

3 De Situ Brit., lib. i., cap. vi., § 22. Ed. above mentioned. 

4 Except Mr. Hartshorne, who suggests Brandon Camp as the site 
of Brannogenium.—Sal. Ant., p. 58. This is to the south of the 
Teme, within a short distance of it. 

5 In connexion with this point of my argument, I cannot omit to 
mention a remarkable coincidence which may serve to strengthen it. 
Few have not heard of the remarkable manner in which Mr. Guest 
has traced and proved what were the boundary-dykes of the Belge in 
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To the claim then of the Breidden to be the scene of 
Caractacus’ last struggle, founded on the merits of its 
antiquities, I trust I have now added that of geographical 
position, and succeeded in raising a reasonable probability, 
at least, that it was within the territory of the Ordovices; 
it is far north of the Teme, and on the western side of 
the Severn. 

I have a few words to add respecting the ford. 

While the best, if not all, antiquaries have decided 
that the Severn was the river on whose banks this memo- 
able action was fought, no notice has I think appeared 
in print of the ford I have already described ; yet its 
peculiarities and claims to antiquity fairly entitle it to a 
place in any record of the antiquities of the Breidden. 
Standing at this ford, with the Breidden in your rear, 
you have, to the north and north-east, a fine extent of 
champaign country, which at this spot grows narrower, 
from the encroachment of the Montgomeryshire moun- 
tains on the west. To the north Llanymynech Rock rises 
abruptly from the plain, while beneath it the waters of 
the Virniew creep on in sinuous course to unite with the 
deep and turbid Severn, its twin sister, a little to the east 
of the Breidden. In coming from the north-east, there- 
fore, the Virniew must first be crossed before this ford 
could be approached. That river however is known to 
have altered its course considerably,’ so that it is hardly 
possible to judge what its course was in Ostorius’ time. 
From the south-west the ford is easily approached by 


the south of England, while none can venture to question his con- 
clusions. A new field is, I think, open to him here; for a glante at 
the Ordnance map will show that, immediately to the north of the 
source of the Teme, a short distance from it, are marked traces of a 
dyke taking a north-westernly direction, under the name of “ ancient 
entrenchments.” This dyke, I should suggest, may possibly have 
been an artificial continuation of the southern boundary of the Ordo- 
vices, carried on, perhaps, till it reached the Severn, along which the 
boundary might again have been continued further westward. This 
leads me to another suggestion,—that Watts’ Dyke may, on exami- 
nation, prove to have been an eastern boundary of the Ordovices. 

6 T have a tracing of a map in the possession of the Rev. 8. Don, 
Oswestry, showing the ancient and present course of the Virniew. 
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the valley of the Severn. And had a general to attack 
such a position on the Breidden as the contriver of those 
ancient defences now visible there must have occupied, 
the ravine already described, leading towards the hill from 
this ford, would afford him more shelter while approaching 
it than he could obtain at any other spot on the river 
in the neighbourhood of the Breidden, though the ford 
itself, were it now in use as it was formerly, would 
present considerable difficulty. Its distance from the 
hill is not greater than the “ubv” implies the “ objectus 
amnis’’ to have been, while its peculiarities are not inaptly 
described by the word “incerto.” This then may really 
have been the “ vadum incertum,”’ the “ objectus amnis,” 
the first of the three-fold difficulties, which at the same 
time filled the soldiery with unwonted ardour, and made 
the heart of Ostorius, their leader, to quail. But without 
positively deciding this question, a ford is alluded to by 
Tacitus ; and here we find one of considerable antiquity,’ 
of great peculiarity, and as such it forms a link in the 
chain of evidence hitherto alike unnoticed, and in the 
other localities altogether wanting, and adds, I think, 
some weight to the probability that the Breidden was 
really the scene of this memorable and patriotic struggle. 

Such then being the ancient remains upon the Breidden 
—the singular junction there of artificial with natural 
defences, forming a breastwork rather than camp, placed 
on the ascent rather than on its striking overhanging 
heights—such the river, its ford, with its peculiar intri- 
cacies—such the metes and bounds of ancient territorial 
division, and the position of the Breidden in respect of 
them—do they not, one and all, in the words of General 
Roy, “afford vestiges of British works, attended with 
circumstances that better suit the relation of the histo- 
rian,” than either “those do which are situated on the 
banks of the Teme” and Alwen, or than even Cefn Car- 
nedd itself ?® 


7 And this circumstance becomes the more striking when we 
remember that the Roman road to Mediolanum must have crossed 
the river somewhere near these parts. 

8 Assuming then that the Breidden was the scene of this action, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SOME OF THE EARLY 
INSCRIBED AND CARVED STONES 
IN WALES. 


I propose, in the present Paper, to continue the subject 
of the very interesting lapidary monuments of antiquity 
still remaining in Wales, of which various examples have 
already been given in the bages of this work; more 
especially the stone of St. Cadfan, which has already 
attracted so much attention, and on the true interpreta- 
tion of which, I believe, several eminent Celtic scholars 
are still engaged. 

Like that venerable relic, the two stones intended to be 
illustrated in the present Paper are sepulchral memorials. 
They differ from it, however, in being ornamented with 
carved cruciform designs, as well as in the style of their 
inscriptions,—one merely giving the name of the de- 
ceased, whilst the other exhibits a more lengthy Latin 
formula,—both containing indications of the Christian 
professions of the persons commemorated, as proved, not 
only by the ornamental designs, but also in the one case 
by the cross prefixed to the name, and in the other by the 
ordinary introduction, In nomine Dei, &c. In addition 


Ostorius probably lay at Clawdd Coch, an ancient camp of pentagonal 
form, in sight of the Breidden, about five miles in direct line to 
the north-west, on the northern banks of the Virniew, near Llany- 
mynech, Bryn Mawr, a camp-crowned hill intervening. Clawdd 
Coch belongs to a Mr. Asterley, who lives near to it, and farms the 
land there himself. He told me (and I took it down in my note- 
book at the time) that in his grandfather’s time, a piece of silver with 
a device upon it, round like a five shilling piece, and as large as the 
palm of my hand, and some pieces of metal like the tops of spoons, 
but very small, were found there by a workman. His mother con- 
firmed this statement, and said she remembered seeing them. The 

iece of silver was by them given to a clergyman, the then curate at 

Janymynech, for the purpose of being submitted to the Rev. Walter 
Davies for his opinion upon it, and the reverend gentleman, the curate, 
never had the grace, as Mr. Asterley assured me, to return it. Thus 
is lost to us an important piece of evidence in the history of Clawdd 
Coch. Mr. Asterley believed them to have been Roman reliques. 
Perhaps the portions of what he described as very small spoons, may 
have been portions of “ligule.”’ I believe there is every reason for 
thinking that the Romans visited Clawdd Coch at some period or other. 
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to the interest which these two stones possess as early 
Christian monuments, and as elegantly executed designs, 
I trust that the circumstance of their being now for the 
first time noticed will give some further value to this 
communication. 


THE STONE OF BRANCUF. 


I am indebted to G. G. Francis, Esq., of Swansea, for 
making mefirst acquainted with this elegantly carved stone, 
several years ago. On visiting the pretty little church of 
Baglan, near Neath, previous to its recent restoration, I 
found this stone lying exposed, face upwards, as one of 
the coping-stones of the churchyard wall, close to the 
style forming the southern entrance to the churchyard. 
I trust that, during the recent repairs, it has been removed 
from so ignominious a situation, and fixed within the 
church, in some secure position. The stone is about 
thirty inches long, and sixteen wide, being of a plain 
oblong form, the ornament and name being incised. I 
do not at this moment recollect any other stone in Wales 
with the peculiar style of ornamentation exhibited by this 
stone, which will at once be perceived to be cruciform in 
its design, resting on a short square base. The cross itself 
is formed by the regular interlacing of an endless double 
ribbon, forming a Greek +, the arms of the cross being 
united by double ribbons, placed so as to give the head 
of the cross a circular outline, very much in the style of 
some of the fine Irish crosses, which the sculptor of the 
stone before us may have had in his mind. The lower 
limb of the cross is smaller than the others, resting on a 
square base, also ornamented with an interlaced design, 
the ribbon being doubled in four of the interlacings, so 
as to give a more symmetrical idea to the figure. As an 
ornamental pattern, I do not recollect to have met with 
one more simple and elegant in all the carved stones I 
have yet met with. 

The inscription is equally simple, and perfectly legible. 
The name is unquestionably 

+ brancuf. 
ARCH. CAMB., NEW SERIES, VOL. II. U 
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All the letters are minuscules, or small letters, of a form 
to. which the term Anglo-Saxon has ordinarily been 
applied, but which might, with equal propriety, be termed 
Irish, or British, as it is found on many of the ancient 
inscribed stones of Ireland and Wales. The rounded 
form of the 5, the p-like form of the r, the y, or rather 
open g-like form of the w, and the 77-like form of the f, 
are all legitimate forms of these different minuscule 
letters. 

The invocation of the Saviour, indicated by the pre- 
fixed +-, is also by no means common on the monumental 
stones in Wales, although it occurs twice on the stone of 
St. Cadfan. 

Of the age of this monumental stone it is not easy to 
give a decided opinion, without more decided information 
than it discloses. Possibly some of our members, well 
read in the history of South Wales between the sixth 
century and the Norman invasion, may be able to inform 
us, whether this name of Brancuf occurs in the Welsh 
annals. At all events, I do not think I shall be far wrong 
in assigning to it a date not later than the tenth, and pro- 
bably not earlier than the ninth, century. Dr. Petrie’ 
informs us that he had met with no carved stones in Ire- 
land, bearing the triquetra, later than the tenth century ; 
and it will be seen that the two sides, and lower knot of 
the cross, in Brancuf’s Stone, are formed precisely on the 
plan of the triquetra; the only difference being that the 
ends of the ribbon forming the apex of the triquetra, 
instead of being joined together so as to complete the 
figure, here extend obliquely outwards, so as to form parts 
of the adjacent triquetre. The inscription itself bears 
great similarity to that upon the tomb-stone of Blaimac, 
abbot of Clonmacnoise, -+- 896, a figure of which is also 
given by Dr. Petrie,’ which, like the one before us, simply 
bears the name of the deceased. 


1“ Essay on the Round Towers of Ireland,” p. 322. 
2 Op. cit., p. 323. 
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THE CROSS OF GRUTNE. 


This is a small sepulchral monument lately disinterred 
in the churchyard at Margam, and is interesting for the 
rudeness of its inscription, the simplicity of its design, 
and the illustration it affords of the religious doctrine of 
the period to which it belongs. 

It now stands erect at the east end of the churchyard 
of Margam, and measures thirty-eight inches high, and 
eighteen inches across the wheel-cross at the top. It 
belongs to a class of inscribed monumental crosses which 
appear to have been rather common in Glamorganshire, 
consisting of a circular head ornamented with a more or 
less elaborate Greek cross, with the four limbs of equal 
size, the lower part of the stone being narrowed, and 
bearing the inscription, commencing with an invocation 
of the Deity. The letters are all quite legible, the in- 
scription being as follows :— 

inomi 

nedif 

uml 

crux 

critdi 

pro 

arabit 

grutne 

proanma 

ahest. 
Which is to be deciphered,—* In nomine Dei summi. 
[Hee est] crux Christi, [quam] preparavit Grutne pro 
anima ejus.”— In the name of the High God. [This 
is] the cross of Christ, [which] Grutne prepared for his 
soul.” 

The rudeness of the letters, and the incorrect ortho- 
graphy of nearly every one of the words of this inscrip- 
tion, will perhaps be considered as a sufficient warrant 
for my reading the last line “ejus,” rather than as the 
proper name of some other person, for the repose of 
whose soul this cross was erected by Grutne. As other 
instances will occur in these Illustrations of the Ancient 
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Carved Stones of Wales, of similar false orthography in 
inscriptions commencing with a similar style of invo- 
cation, I shall not attempt, in this place, to prove the 
correctness of my reading of this stone. The letters are 
minuscules, extremely rude, of irregular size, and of an 
earlier character than those upon the stone of Brancuf. 
The form of the d in the second and fifth lines, of the f 
and s in the second and last lines, the r in the fourth and 
following lines, of the ¢, and of the g at the beginning of 
the eighth line, merit attention, although they do not 
offer any material variation from many other early monu- 
ments on which they occur. 

From these characters, as well as from the general 
form and style of the cross, I should be inclined to refer 
it to the eighth or ninth century. I have met with no 
such name as Grutne in my examination of the Welsh 
memorials. 


Being anxious to render my collection of rubbings of 
these early Welsh monuments as complete as possible, 
with a view to their ultimate preservation as a perfect 
series of representations of a class of relics which are 
yearly becoming of greater rarity, as well as of greater 
value, I take the liberty to solicit rubbings of any such 
as may, from time to time, be discovered, and which 
have not hitherto been illustrated. The plan which I 
have found easiest, as well as most effective, in making 
my rubbings, is a very simple one. A few sheets of 
rather thin whity-brown cap paper, a rubber formed of 
an old leather don, stuffed hard with tow, and a small 
box of pounded black lead, such as is used for cleaning 
stoves, are my ordinary materials, and which I find pre- 
ferable to more expensive paper and heel-ball. For ob- 
taining fac-similes or impressions of small inscriptions, or 
carved work, an equally simple plan has lately been 
adopted at the British Museum, (where casts of all the 
inscribed Nineveh marbles have been made in this man- 
ner,) namely, by damping a sheet of thick white blotting- 
paper, and then beating it softly into the inscription with 
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a soft hair brush, allowing it to remain on the stone till 
about three parts dry. If the inscription be deep, (that 
is, half-an-inch, or even an inch, deep,) the paper will 
— crack in the deepest part, in which case another 
ayer must be laid on the former one, and so on, until a 
sufficient thickness is obtained to cover the crack. The 
Llewelyn inscription at Pentre Voelas, or that upon the 
cross at Carew, or the small inscribed stones at Penally, 
might be easily taken in this manner. 


J. O. Westwoop. 
Hammersmith, March, 1851. 





THE POEMS OF TALIESIN. 
No. I. 


Haprenine in translating the works of the earlier bards 
to alight upon the poem which follows, I thought the 
identification of one of the historical characters, and the 
illustration it affords of the close relationship subsisting 
up to the beginning of the seventh century between the 
people of Wales and of Cornwall and Devon, would prove 
Interesting to some of your readers. I have accordingly 
forwarded it to you. In addition to the historical value 
above indicated, the poem possesses much interest, from 
the probability of its affording a date, if not dates, to form 
contributions towards an authentic life of Taliesin. On 
reference to the “ Literature of the Kymry,” p. 284, it 
will be seen that I have ranked this poem among those 
wrongly attributed to Taliesin ; but having recently gone 
over the ground again, and roughly translated all that 
appears to me to be the produce of the sixth and seventh 
centuries, I have seen reason to believe in the antiquity 
of this little poem, whoever may have been its author. 

I have also altered my views with respect to one or 
two others: Canu y G'wynt, I am inclined to think, refers 
to Owen ab Urien Rheged, not to Owen Gwynedd, and 
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appears to throw light upon the relation of Urien to 
South, or rather South-West, Wales; Marwnad Aeddon 
o Von (the Aeddan ab Ervai of Aneurin), is, I think, 
ancient, though about one half of it wears the marks 
either of corruption, or of an ecclesiastic author. I in- 
cline to the latter view, and should attribute it to Cuhelyn 
(550 to 600). Four of the six poems marked “ doubtful” 
I now consider to be ancient: Kerdd Daronwy is re- 
ferred to the subsequent centuries: Marwnad Cunedda 
is still involved in difficulties; the poem appears to be 
ancient; but can Taliesin be its author? No modern 
man could embrace a personal knowledge of Cunedda 
and Urien Rheged in one life: Anrhec Urien also stands 
the test of criticism, and is retained among the genuine 
poems of Taliesin. And now that I have made this 
confession of critical faith, we will return to the admiral 
of the Southern Seas—Corroy the son of Dairy, or Dairn. 


MARWNAD CORROY AB DAIRY.! 
(CAN ETTO 0 WAITH TALIESIN.) 


I 


Oy? ffynhawn lydan dyleinw aches 
Dyddaw dyhepcyr dy bris dybrys 
Marwnad Gener am cyffroes 

Oer deni gwr* garw ei anwydeu 

A oedd mwy ei ddrwg nis mawr gigleu 
Mab Dairy dalei lyw ar for deheu 
Dathl oedd ei glod cyn noi adneu. 


II. 


Dy ffynhawn lydan deleinw nonneu 
Dyddaw dyhepcyr dybrys dybreu 
Marwnad Corroy am cyftroes.* 


Il. 
Dy ffynhawn lydan dyleinw dyllyr 
Dy saeth dychyrch draeth diwg dybyr 


1 Corre ab Dairn. E. Llwyd. 

2 Dy. MS. of the late Rev. Edward Davies. 

3 Ordyviwr. MS. E. D. This is adopted in the translation. 
* Corroy genhyf inheu (oer deni). MS. E. D. 
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Gwr a werescyn mawr’ ei faranrhes 

A wedy mynaw myned trefydd 

A... ant wy fires ffra wyonydd® 

Tra fu vuddugre vore ddugrawr 

Chwedleu am gwyddir o wir hyd lawr 

Cyfrane Corroy a chocholyn 

Lliaws leu terfysg am eu terfyn 

Tarddei pen amwern gwerin goddfwyn’? 

Caer y sydd® gulwydd ni gwydd ni gryn 

Gwyn ei fyd yr enaid ai harobryn. 
Myv., vol. i., pp. 168, 9. 


The text of the original is in a very bad state, and the 
translation must only be accepted as an approximation 
to the meaning of the original. 


ELEGY ON CORROY THE SON OF DAIRY. 
BY TALIESIN. 
I. 


From a broad fountain the stream is filled ; 

There will come a dispensing with the worth of the reckless : 
I have been agitated by the death of Corroy. 

If there came a man of harsh passions 

More mischievous than he,—not much is spoken of him: 
The son of Dairy held command on the South Sea; 

Before his burial, celebrated was his praise. 


IT. 


From a broad fountain the brook is filled : 
Saddling in haste will be dispensed with ; 
I have been agitated by the death of Corroy. 


III. 


From a broad fountain the deep is filled : 

The arrow traverses the strand pensive and angerless ; 
The hero was a subjugator,—great was his front rank. 
Towns followed after the leader ; 

They went fresh to the quarrel of brands. 

While the demon of war heaped carnage in the mornings, 
Tales were known from heaven to earth. 


5M...r,M.wr. MS. 
6 Wynyonydd. MS. E.D. Gwynonydd? 
7 Goaddfwyn. Ibid. 8 Caer y su. Ibid. 
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In the contention of Corroy and Cocholyn, 

Many were the conflicts on the boundaries : 

The chief of the encampment om from a gentle race. 
A city there is kindling love; it will not fall nor tremble ; 
Blessed is the fortune of the soul by whom it is deserved ! 


In translating, or rather in attempting to translate, 
this poera, the name of Corroy’s opponent piqued my 
curiosity ; I forthwith went in search of his history to 
the Anglo-Saxon annals; and, much to my delight, the 

ersonage whom I sought _ in good company, 
lee Cuichelm, one of the West Saxon kings. There 
were two West Saxon kings of this name, one of whom, 
the brother of Ceawlin, perished in 593, in battle, pro- 
bably against the Britons; but as that is the only notice 
of him that we have, the probability is that Cocholyn 
was another person of the same name. His history is 
comprised in a few notices which we shall extract from 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle :-— 


“a.p. 611.—This year Cynegils succeeded to the kingdom of 
the West Saxons. 

“614.—Cynegils admitted his son Quichelm to a share in the 
kingdom, and both fought a great battle against the Britons, (of 
Damnonia, probably,) and slew two thousand and sixty-five 
Welshmen, at a place called Bampton. But whether it be 
Bampton in Oxfordshire, or Bampton in Cornwall is undecided. 
Dr. Giles adopts the former alternative. 

“ 623.—At this time, after the brothers Sexred and Siward, 
there reigned over the East Saxons Sigebert, surnamed the Little, 
son of Siward, who with his brother Sebert (Sexred) was, by the 
righteous judgment of God, slain by Kinegils, king of the West 
Saxons, and Quichelm his son; for, on the death of their father, 
they returned to the worship of idols, and expelled Mellitus, 
bishop of London, and not one of their army escaped to tell the 
tale.— Wendover. 

“* §26.—Cuichelm, for some reason, sent one Eumer to assas- 
sinate Edwin king of Northumbria. Eumer failed in his object ; 
and Edwin, in revenge, made war upon the West Saxons, slaying 
five petty kings, and a great number of the people. Roger of 
Wendover states that Edwin slew Quichelm, at a place called in 
consequence ‘ Quichelmeslaune ;’ but that account differs from 
all the other chronicles, and appears to be erroneous. 

“ 628.—Cynegils and Cuichelm fought against Penda king of 
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the Mercians, at Cirencester, and then made a treaty, both 
parties being exhausted. 

“636.—This year King Cuichelm was baptized at Dorchester, 
and the same year he died.” 

The name is variously written Cuichelm, Quichelm, 
and Kichelm. 

Of Corroy the son of Dairy, or Dairn, I am unable to 
give any satisfactory account; and the determination of 
his whereabouts must depend upon an inference. In 614 
was fought the battle of Bampton; and as Corroy would 
probably be engaged in that, it becomes of importance to 
have the place of that battle ascertained. Dr. Giles states 
that “Bampton in Devonshire is by far too remote to 
admit the supposition that the battle in question was 
fought there ;” and he therefore concludes that Bampton 
in Oxfordshire is more likely to be the place. But 1 am 
compelled to differ from that opinion. The West Saxons, 
under Ceaulin, had conquered Gloucester, Cirencester 
and Bath, in 577; Ceolric succeeded Ceaulin in 592, and 
was followed in 597 by Coelwulf, who “ fought and con- 
tended incessantly against either the Angles or the Welsh, 
(of Devon, Somerset and Dorset?) or the Picts or the 
Scots ;” and in 636 we find Cuichelm in possession of 
Dorchester,? in the western part of Dorset, not very far 
from the Devon boundary. From these facts, and from 
the fact that the West Saxons had been in possession of 
Oxfordshire long before 614, I am led to conclude that 
the Bampton of the Chronicle is the town of Bampton on 
the eastern boundary of Devon. If so, we may from 
thence deduce the conclusion, that the boundaries which 
Corroy defended were the boundaries of Devon, and that 
he was a chief of the Damnonian people. 

One other question remains to be decided, and that is, 
who is the author of this poem? Judging from the struc- 
ture of the poem, its difference from the other poems of the 
chief of bards in style, and decided inferiority as an artistic 
composition, I should incline to the belief that Taliesin can- 
not be its author. Its antiquity admits of no doubt; it 


9 Is this the Dorchester of Dorset, or of Oxfordshire ? 
ARCH. CAMB., NEW SERIES, VOL. Il. 
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is, in the Myvyrian Archaiology, positively stated to have 
been the production of that bard ; and, however internal 
evidence may lead us to doubt this paternity, it is by no 
means impossible that Taliesin may have written the 
poem ;—that is, there are no insuperable chronological 
difficulties in the way of that supposition. Taliesin ap- 
pears to have retired to North Wales after the death of 
Urien, in 584 ; the poem on Gwarrn Dyrrryn Gwarant 
seems to have been addressed to Ynyr Gwent (who is 
usually placed earlier) after that period ; and this bard is 
said to have written an elegy on Iago ab Beli, king of 
Gwynedd ; that monarch died, or was slain, about 603 ; 
and, accordingly, it is quite possible that the bard who 
wrote his elegy might have written a poem dating 
soon after the year 614. Anrheg Urien seems to have 
been written in North Wales, “ar lan Llyn Geirionydd,” 
Caernarvonshire, where Taliesin, when an old man, ap- 
pears to have made the acquaintance of his young con- 
temporary Aneurin. This elegy to Iago ab Beli is men- 
tioned by Llwyd (Arch., 256,) among the contents of a 
Hengwrt MS. called “‘ Hanesyn Hén.” What has become 
of the poem? It is not in the Myvyrian Archaiology. 
We here assume that the poem was composed durin 

the lifetime of Quichelm ; but it is questionable whether 
we can confine its production within those limits. The 
manner in which the contest between Corroy and Cocholyn 
is spoken of, implies that it had ceased, and that Corroy, 
who appears to have died a natural death, had survived 
his opponent; if so, the poem cannot have been written 
before 640; and, in that case, Taliesin could scarcely 
have been its author. Criticism and chronology appear, 
therefore, to coincide in referring the poem to some sub- 
sequent and inferior bard; for, though it is improbable, 
it is not impossible, that Taliesin may have been living 
in 640. He was evidently living when Aneurin made 
known to him his intention of devoting his talents to 
celebrate the battle of Cattraeth ; and some of the events 
commemorated in the poems of the bard of Gododin, 
occurred at various periods from a.p. 576 to 642; but to 
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this point we shall again have occasion to recur. In this 
conflict of probabilities, all that can be safely asserted is 
the antiquity of the poem ; and its authorship had better 
be left an open question. 

I propose to furnish a series of short Papers on the 
Bardic Poems of the Sixth Century to the Archeologia 
Cambrensis, and shall from time to time take the liberty 
of calling the attention of your readers to such portions 
of our literary history as may promise interest and in- 
struction. Lovers of early literature will also be glad to 
hear, that M. de Villemarque has recently published a 
— of the Poémes des Bardes Bretons du VI. 

écle. 


Merthyr Tydfil, February, 1851. 


T. SrepHeEns. 





Currespoutenre, 


LETTERS FROM A TRAVELLING ANTIQUARY. 
No. I. 


To the Editors of the Archaologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN,—I am, as you know, one of the members of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association, and have taken some little 
interest in the proceedings of that body from its first starting. I 
wish, indeed, I could have promoted its objects in any efficacious 
manner ; but, alas! my will and not my deeds must be pleaded 
in my favour, and its officers must make excuses for me—not as 
a man overrun by idleness, but overworked by business ;—not 
having the time to sit down and write like other mortals—some - 
times not even the opportunity of getting my necessary quantum 
of meat, drink and sleep. I can hardly ever attend any of your 
meetings,—I can only read your reports. Sometimes I scribble 
a few lines for you; often I think of you; and anxiously try to 
do good to the Association, and to the sacred cause of our 
country’s antiquities. 

You will excuse me for saying so, but I must candidly own 
that I wish you had met with more encouragement from the 
gentry and clergy of Wales. I should have thought that every 
squire in the twelve counties, who could prove that he ever 
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actually had a grandfather, and every clergyman who could 
really read poor Carnhuanawe’s Hanes Cymru, would certainly 
have joined your ranks—would have subscribed to the Archeo- 
logia Cambrensis—and would really have done something towards 
encouraging the “study and preservation” of the national anti- 
quities. I say I should have thought so, arguing from the un- 
sophisticated recesses of my own heart; but I know that it is not 
the case, as I see by your subscription lists that very few people 
have actually gone the entire length of untying their purse- 
strings. I hear that your best friends are English antiquaries 
and English visitors. As I travel about the. country, I find that 
very few people have ever heard of the existence of your Associ- 
ation; and, when its Journal is mentioned to them, they become 
altogether incredulous I must confess the title is rather a hard 
one—two crabbed Latin words! Now Latin is downright 
Papistical—a nasty remnant of encroaching Rome! Who in 
Wales cares to know it? Again, in your pages, I have heard it 
said, people will write about old monasteries, and other horrible 
atrocities of Papistical times ; and who in this nineteenth century 
—by far the most intellectual and most religious epoch, as I am 
informed, of the earth’s existence—who at the present day would 
soil his mind by reading anything about monks? Or, if your 
members and contributors do not write about superstitious old 
“seine such as abbeys and churches,—(for, I am sorry to own it, 

ut nearly all the churches in Wales were built and repaired by 
the Catholics; since the Reformation, as far as I can make out, 
they have only become more and more dilapidated, until the late 
pseudo-Papistical and quasi Puseyite movement of a few years 
since set some ill-advised people a church building and ee 
— if they do not write, I say, about abbeys and churches, why 
they write about castles! And who, they say, built the castles, 
but those abominable Normans—worse even than the Saxons; 
and who that can boast of being of the Gwaed coch cyfan—as my 
excellent friends who go to the Eisteddfodau do—who can 
stomach this ? 

Or else you print old deeds and records; or bring forth a lot 
of rusty nonsense about Roman coins. Who, Gentlemen, cares 
anything now-a-days for records and Roman coins! So say the 
gentry and clergy I generally meet with; and, upon my word, 

hardly know how to answer them. They laugh at me, and 


call me an old fool for poking about the churchyards, and asking 
about Roman roads, and going to unmope the owl in her “ ivy- 
mantled tower ;” and really, at times, I do feel a little ashamed 
of myself, so universal and so unconcealed is the dislike for anti- 
quarian subjects that now prevails throughout the Principality. 
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I do not wish to quarrel with my fellow-countrymen on account 
of this antiquarian apathy of theirs. I know how slow they are 
to move—how averse to anything that would give them the 
trouble of research; but I wish to point it out as a fact—an 
ethnological fact—that in no part of the world do the upper 
classes care less for antiquities than in Wales. They talk about 
it, I admit; but as for their caring, that is quite another thing. 

Now, for myself, I know I am a foolish old man, and my chief 
delight is to go about the country looking after old things—that 
is to say, I would if I could. My occupations do carry me into 
almost every part of Wales from time to time; but I am so busy 
about other people’s matters that I have little opportunity of 
gratifying my own tastes, and of making the observations I other- 
wise would. Why, Gentlemen, if I had sufficient leisure, and the 
same opportunity, I could supply your work, I think, for thirty 
or forty years continuously, and then consider myself not very far 
advanced in the subject either. I remember one of your contri- 
butors saying some time ago—I forget when—that we were but 
as it were opening the mine of Welsh antiquities; and, upon my 
word, Gentlemen, he spoke the truth. I will back what he said 
—it is quite true; as far as I see, there is no chance of our 
exhausting the subject of Welsh antiquities for many and many 
along year. I do not mean the false and imaginary antiquities 
of the nation, about which modern bards are so apt to rave, 
but the real genuine antiquities, such as are to be proved by 
stone, or turf, or parchments, or walls, or gold, or brass ;—and, 
moreover, the country is quite full of them. 

It will give me great pleasure to contribute to your pages, 
from time to time, a few of the observations I am enabled to 
make as I travel about; not that I consider them of any parti- 
cular value in themselves, but they may serve to stimulate the 
curiosity of some of your readers, and, by provoking discussion, 
may be the means of getting said antiquities, to which they refer, 
“studied and preserved.” 

It is astonishing how much a man may do, if he really will 
only keep both eyes open as he travels through a country. At 
many miles’ distance, he may detect the carneddau on the profile 
of the mountains against the sky; he may see points of architec- 
tural value as he drives rapidly by a village church or castle, 
which the neighbours are profoundly ignorant of; and he may 
find some of those precious early inscriptions by the road-side, or 
on the sea-shore, which other people would never dream of look- 
ing for. Yes, Gentlemen !—by the road-side, or on the sea- 
shore. Why, between Brecon and Crickhowel there is, at the 
present day, in the hedge—not a mile-stone, Gentlemen, (I see 
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you smile, in your editorial incredulity,)—no, but a genuine early 
inscribed British stone. It is true, there is not a single man in 
the county of Brecon, lay or clerical, who can decipher it; this 
may be; but the London and Dublin antiquaries could read it 
in a moment; so could they in Glamorgan, ur Caernarvon: but 
Brecon is rather Boeotic,—let that pass! And again, in the 
northern Boeotia—I mean Merioneth—there is an early inscribed 
stone on the sea-shore, about a mile from Barmouth; but then 
who cares for this? Are there not many stones of all shapes 
there besides ? 

I intend, therefore, Gentlemen, with your permission, to make 
various desultory observations upon Welsh antiquities, as I 
ramble about the country, and to communicate them to you ;— 
you can print or burn them—just as you please. Nine-tenths of 
the objects to which they refer are utterly unknown, or unnoticed, 
in the districts where they are situated; and, were they known, 
would probably be destroyed. I have no means of paws 
any of these things myself; and, in times like these, I make no 
effort to do so. I only study antiquities now. This is an age, 
not of preservation, but of destruction. 

One of your correspondents, Mr. T. O. Morgan, of Aberys- 
twyth, who is well known in Cardiganshire for his love of anti- 
quities, has been lately making some researches, as I understand, 
about Plynlimon, as connected with the history of Owain Glyndwr. 
Now, I know myself that this district is one of great interest, but 
that it is almost a terra incognita for every antiquary in Wales. 
Due south of Plynlimon is a spot called Llys Arthur, in a valley 
called Dyffryn Castell ; and, on the other side of a hill bounding 
this wild vale to the east, is a tract called Hengoed ddu. Now, 
can any gentleman in Cardiganshire help me to some account of 
these spots? Can Mr. Morgan do so? The name of Arthur 
points to an epoch long before that of Owain Glyndwr; and the 
Hengoed ddu may refer to any period either before or after the 
commencement of authentic history. There are several carneddau 
near the top of Plynlimon, to my certain knowledge; but Mr. 
Morgan does not perhaps assign them to the time of Owain. 
One, a little to the south of the highest part, is called Carn 
Tarenig—a name about which I can find nothing satisfactory. 
Another carn, near the Bwich Hyddgen, which was Owain’s 
ground, is called by the country people Carn Wylym. 

By the way, it is commonly supposed that Plynlimon is in 
Montgomeryshire ; and if any man would stand up in Llanidloes 
market and assert the contrary, it would go hard with him but 
he would be called a Gwyddel, or a Sais, or some other anti- 
fraternal name. And yet I really believe this mountain—the top 
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of it—the real, original Plynlimon—the Pen Plynlimon fawr, as 
the men of the Gwaed coch cyfan would call it—does stand within 
the limits of Cardiganshire. Let the Montgomeryshire men look 
to it. 

To the west of the Rheidol, in this locality, and on a hill 
nearly due east of Llys Arthur, is a fortified post, called simply 
Dinas; but what Dinas? And a little north of this again occurs 
a carnedd, with the name of Y Gwylfa fawr. These show places 
of fighting ; but at what epoch? and between whom ? 

Proceeding a little further to the north, a trifle to the west, we 
come upon Carn Owen—some say, after all, the burial-place of 
Owain Glyndwr; and again, to the north-east of this, on a hill- 
top, is an earth-work, called simply Castell. 

I could tell you of many more places in this very locality 
which would, I know, interest yourselves, Gentlemen ; but I for- 
bear for the present. I hope that these remarks may catch the 
eye of some.of your more wakeful readers, and elicit from them 
the information I should like to obtain. 

I am, &c. 
A TRavELLine ANTIQUARY. 

Dolgellau, February 1, 1851. 





THE GRAVE OF SAWYL BENISEL, KING OF THE 
BRITONS. 


To the Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN,—Attracted by the name of a farm about a couple 
of miles to the north-west of Kidwelly, in Caermarthenshire, 
_ called “ Allt Cynadda,” the etymon of which was obvious, as 
derived from Cunedda, the name of a British prince, I visited it 
on the 22nd of April, 1850, in company with the proprietor, E. 
L. Fitzwilliams, Esq., from whom I experienced the kindest 
assistance in prosecuting my investigations. 

Conceive my satisfaction at finding upon the summit of this hill 
—which is one of the most commanding positions in the district, 
and from whence the farm is named—a very perfect but ancient 
encampment, with two barrows or tumuli to the eastward of it, 
both of which it was determined to open. The larger of the two 
was raised about 300 yards from the camp, and measured fifty- 
six feet in diameter, but was only elevated about five feet from 
the surrounding turf. After making a cut through the centre 
about fourteen feet wide, and level with the face of the field, 
and finding no remains, I resolved upon trying back, and making 
an opening in the middle of the barrow, below the original sur- 
face of the soil, when, having descended nearly two feet, a large 
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flat stone cut into an hexagonal figure, nearly the shape of an 
ancient shield, was arrived at. This stone measured eight feet 
four inches in length, and seven feet across, and from twelve to 
fifteen inches in thickness. As it was found impossible to move 
it, owing to the weight, a cutting downwards through the earth 
on one side was determined upon, and an entrance effected into 
the cist, where lay the bones, nearly entire, of a very tall human 
skeleton, upon its back. The skull was almost perfect, but 
singularly flat or depressed in front, with a circular opening upon 
the left hemisphere, as if beaten in by the blow of a sling-stone, 
or pointed mace, and the chin-bone was very projecting. By 
the teeth, which were entire, but had fallen out of the mouldered 
jaw-bones, we might suppose the person interred to have been in 
the prime of life, and from the name given to this barrow by the 
people of the country, viz., Banc Benisel, I have come to the 
conclusion that it was the grave of Sawyl Benisel, who fell there 
in fight, and I have these additional reasons for my opinion :— 

irst,—That it was in an attack upon the camp that he was 
killed. 

Secondly,—That he was buried by the victorious party, and 
consequently stripped of all regal ornaments or weapons, nothing 
of the kind having, after the most careful search, been discovered 
along with the skeleton, and the place of sepulture selected being 
without the camp ; for, if he had been chief of the victor party, 
he would have been buried within it. 

Thirdly,—To the eastward of the camp, from whence the 
attacking forces ascended, the wooded side-land is called Coed y 
Brenin (King’s Wood); and a hill at a greater distance is named 
Mynydd Penisel (Penisel’s Mountain). There is also a fine well 
in the same direction termed Fifynnon-Sel—evidently a contrac- 
tion of Penisel. 

Fourthly,—That this tumulus had a peculiar dish-like circular 
depression at the apex, about five or six feet in diameter, which 
appears to have been a concomitant feature in the construction of 
regal, or, as they are termed, kings’, barrows. Further, it ma 
be remarked that the peculiar depressed formation of the skull- 
bone would, by analogy, become identified with the name Penisel, 
i. e., flat-headed. 

The bones, generally, in this grave were in a high state of pre- 
servation, excepting the extremities of those of the legs and feet, 
the softer parts of which were decomposed. This I attribute to 
the peculiar dry and antiseptic nature of the soil, which is a 
decayed peat, mixed with a ferruginous sandy earth, resting, at a 
considerable depth, upon a horizontal formation of slag-stone, in 
layers of different thicknesses, which crops out in the side-land 
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of the hill, and from whence the stone that covered the cist, or 
grave, was procured. This stone consists of irregular lamina, 
thickly interspersed with micaceous particles, which I suspect 
may contain sulphuret of arsenic, and therefore tending to pre- 
vent decomposition in the remains deposited. 

The position of the bones as laid under the incumbent stone, 
in the cist formed out of the surrounding earth, which appeared 
to have been smoothed internally all round the sides, and was 
very compact, was nearly north-east and south-west, the skull to 
the north-east. A sketch of the stone, with the dimensions of its 
angles, is given, to form some estimate of the size and weight :— 





From No. 1 to 2....3 feet 3 inches ; 
» 2to3....5 feet; 
” 3 to 4....4 feet; 
»  4tod....2 feet 3 inches; 
»  &toG....3 feet 6 inches; 
“ 6 to 1....4 feet 9 inches. 


The dotted line marks the shape of the hollow cist, all of earth, 
about two feet deep, and upon which the covering stone, the only 
one used, rested. 

The name of Sawyl Benisel is recorded in the list of the kings 
of Britain; but nothing whatever is there said of him, but that 
he succeeded Rhydderch, and was succeeded by Pyr. Ynys 
Pyr (Caldy Island) is visible to the westward, from the camp at 
Allt Cunedda, and might have formed a portion of Pyr’s terri- 
tory, against whom it is probable Sawyl Benisel led his forces 
when he was slain. It is also worthy of remark that, at this 
early period of British history, much obscurity exists, and many 
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of the kings mentioned as succeeding each other, were likely to 
have been cotemporary; for at that time a number of Lr 
princes, ever striving with one another for the mastery, ruled the 
several tribes of Britain, and only united under one supreme 
sovereign in case of invasion, or of some other important neces- 
sity. 
Sawyl Benuchel (the high-headed or arrogant) has been con- 
founded with the preceding chieftain; but the latter was a prince 
of the sixth century, who coalesced with the Saxons, and is 
mentioned in one of the Triads in connexion with Pasgen the 
son of Urien, and Rhun the son of Einiawn, as the “ three arro- 
gant ones of Britain.” His place of sepulture is also thus 
recorded in the “ Englynion Beddau Milwyr Ynys Prydain :”— 
“ Bet Gwell yn y rhiw felen, 

Bet Samyl yn llan Gollen, 

Gwercheidw Llafur bwlch Llorien.” 

The other barrow further to the eastward of the camp was also 
opened, and appeared to have been a general repository for the 
bodies of the slain, which had been burnt, and the ashes and 
earth mixed together in a heap. 





MEINI-HIRION; CROMLECHAU; CARNEDDAU; 
ENCAMPMENTS BOTH CIRCULAR 
AND SQUARE. 


These objects of inquiry should be noticed in each county, and 
a list of such as may be discovered sent up (quarterly) to be 
printed in the Archeologia Cambrensis. 

Individuals subscribers to, or members of, the Association, 
should take upon themselves, at the request of the Local Secre- 
tary for the district, the office of discovering such remains as 
may lie within the circle of their convenient search, and a com- 
petent number of such persons should be named, sufficient to 
proceed to the full investigation of such objects; and each 
county be divided into sections, or districts, for that purpose. 
This would, of course, not interfere with any individual commu- 
nications or discoveries upon such subjects that might from time 
to time be voluntarily made by subscribers, or others, interested 
in the progress of the Cambrian Archeological Association. 

An early attention to these suggestions seems to be imperative, 
since we know from sad past experience that, as agriculture pro- 
gresses and extends, and is more likely to do so now than ever, 
such early remains are sure to be obliterated. The portion of 
Cemaes in which I reside is yet rich in these relics of antiquity ; 
but they are much less numerous, and those still in existence 
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more imperfect, than I recollect them thirty years since: crom- 
lechau, many broken up, together with meini-hirion, to form new 
hedges ; carneddau and barrows carted away, either for the earth 
or stones they contained; and some of the aggers of camps 
greatly mutilated, or totally destroyed, for the same purpose. 

I may take a future occasion to enlarge upon this subject, and 
trust it may be responded to, with any additional remarks that 
may seem necessary. 

I am, &c., 
Joun Fenton. 

Glynymél, near Fishguard, 

Ist January, 1851. 


[Our friend and correspondent, Mr. Fenton, who is one of the most 
active Local Secretaries on the list of the Association, will perceive 
from the letter of his colleague, Mr. Morgan, that carneddau are as 
little respected in Cardiganshire as in Pembrokeshire. What Mr. 
Fenton suggests is what we have ourselves continually recommended, 
but what we now almost entirely despair of ever seeing carried into 
effect. The number of persons in Wales who manifest any real care 
for objects of antiquity is surprisingly small, and of those who actu- 
ally work with us towards the study and preservation of the national 
monuments, and other remains, smaller still. If every gentleman 
er of observing would only really do so, we should soon have a 
tolerably complete list of the antiquities of Wales; but, so to speak, 
nobody does so. We refer Mr. Fenton to the communication from “ A 
Travelling Antiquary,” in the present Number. We fear that what is 
there said is too true. We can only say that, as Editors, we get very 
little co-operation from those whom we should suppose most likely to 
assist us. With regard to Mr. Fenton’s own suggestion, what could 
be more reasonable, more easy, than for every landlord in Wales to 
insist upon his tenants not disturbing, nor destroying, any object of 
antiquity found upon their land ? Who would be damaged by this ? 
And yet what landlord in Wales has given, or will ever give, such an 
injunction to his agent, or tenants? On the contrary—it is a melan- 
choly conviction of ours, it is true, but we cannot limit the evidence of 
our senses—the antiquities of Wales are perishing daily, and, we are 
almost inclined to suspect, the more rapidly the more they become 
known. Apathy is not the word—antipathy is more appropriate, to 
express the public opinion towards them. Was not a large rocking- 
stone—one of the very few to be found in Wales—thrown down pur- 
posely, not long ago, by the men employed on the Vale of Neath 

ailroad? and did not one of our officers in Glamorganshire immedi- 
ately address the Chairman of that Company, upon this act of Van- 
dalism gratuitously perpetrated under their auspices? but have the 
Company taken any measures to put that stone wp again? We shall 
be more than surprised if anybody can answer us in the affirmative.— 
Epp. Arcu. CaMB.] 
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To the Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


GentLeMEN,—As Local Secretary for the district, I forward 
the enclosed account of the opening of a cairn for your use, if 
you deem it deserving insertion in the Journal. 

I am, &e., 
Tos. O. Morean. 

Aberystwyth, Ist March, 1851. 





Discovery of a sepulchral urn, or vase, on the farm of Penyberth, 
five miles north of Aberystwyth, and in the parish of Llan- 
badarn vawr, on Tuesday the 11th February, 1851, as given 
by Mr. Claridge, the tenant :— 


In the centre of a level field on the above mentioned farm, near 
the village of Penrhyn goch, was a space occupied from. time 
immemorial by a carnedd, or heap of stones. The stony space 
was of a circular form, sixteen yards in diameter. This field had 
been repeatedly ploughed by Mr. Claridge, and the preceding 
tenants, generally leaving the stony space untouched. Many of 
the best stones, Rosated. had been taken away at different times 
for building purposes; and Mr. Claridge, being desirous of further 
clearing the spot on that day, had hauled off some loads, when a 
pitched paving was observed leading from the circumference to- 
wards the centre of the heap, and, at the end of the pitched stones, 
a flag-stone was found, which sounded hollow under the crowbar, 
on carefully removing which an earthen urn was discovered in an 
inverted position, the open end, or mouth, being downwards, the 
receptacle in which the urn stood being pitched around. On 
raising the urn, it was found to contain human bones, which are 
still preserved. Amongst the bones was likewise found the pin 
of a brooch, of a metal like pinchbeck ; it was proved not to be 
gold, from not withstanding the usual test. Underneath the urn 
black ashes were found, as if the process of cremation had taken 
place; the bones, likewise, had been calcined by the same pro- 
cess. The urn being of clay, unburnt, apparently only dried and 
hardened in the sun and air, broke to pieces, though carefully 
handled ; but the fragments which remain show under the rim a 
diagonal cheque design, figured. It should be stated that Mr. 
Claridge’s father, some years before, had found a similar urn in 
the same heap. From the carnedd being the burial-place of more 
than one individual, it is presumed to have been the resting- 
place of some chieftains of distinction in their day. 

In the month of November, 1840, an earthen vase, with burnt 
remains, was found in the centre of a tumulus, on the farm of 
Pyllau isaf, in the parish of Llanelar, six miles from Aberystwyth, 
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and ata distance, perhaps, of ten miles from the other discovery. 
That, also, was broken on raising; but the fragments have been 
put together, and are now in the possession of an archeological 
friend here. 





To the Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


GenTLEMEN,—I find a few self-correcting errors in the 
“Ordinary,” as published. It may be as well to note that the 
name, page 76, line 40, should be “ Lilford ;” that before query, 
page 79, line 2, is omitted—“ His grandson’s effigy is said to be 
in Towyn Church ;” and that the note there added is not mine; 
the earlier instances I ask for being ante the time of Elizabeth, 
as stated at page 69. C 

A. C. 


February 5, 1851. 





RHUDDLAN CASTLE, FLINTSHIRE. 
To the Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN,—Happening to be at Rhuddlan not long since, 
and bearing in mind the accounts of the Eisteddfod of last sum- 
mer, held in the ancient castle of that place, I went to the vene- 
rable edifice, in order to see what repairs the promoters of the 
Eisteddfod had procured to be done for the place of their meeting. 
My disappointment was great at finding that nothing had been 
done; and I confess that my cheek involuntarily glowed with 
shame, when I remembered the immense quantity of “ patriotic” 
assertions that had been so lately made within those walls, while 
it never seemed to have struck any of my impetuous fellow- 
countrymen, that the poor old building, which then sheltered 
them, ought, at least, to bear some outward token of good, as a 
memento of their visit. 

The owner of the castle, of course, cannot be expected to do 
anything towards repairing it; if he did so, it would be setting 
an awkward example for other Welsh gentlemen. Besides, the 
expense for a private individual would be very great—perhaps as 
much as three or four hundred pounds—to produce any notable 
result in the reparation of the old castle. It is true, indeed, that 
between three and four hundred pounds were spent in wine, beer, 
spirits, &c., on the occasion of the Eisteddfod, and that some 
portion of this would have been better laid out in repairing the 
edifice in question; but the _ who came thither at that 
time did not come for any such purpose. 

As it does not look well to recommend a thing without setting 
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an example, I will start a subscription for repairing Rhuddlan 
Castle handsomely at once in your pages: you may put my name 
down for five shillings. I think those Saxons, whom we allowed 
to attend the Eisteddfod, might as well have given some money 
for the above purpose, without troubling us of the land to do so. 
By the way, when the next Eisteddfod is held at Tremadoc this 
coming summer, will anybody subscribe for Cricciaeth and Har- 
lech Castles? or for Beddgelert Church? There are some crom- 
lechau near Tremadoc; but, of course, these will be taken down 
before the bards assemble. 

I an, &c., 

“ ONE wHO Is A WELSHMAN, AND 

GLORIES IN BEING 80.” 
Bangor, January Ist, 1850. 





CONWAY IMPROVEMENTS. 
To the Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN,—I have lately passed through Conway, and, of 
course, have been to see the new “ improvements” lately effected 
in that ancient town, and noticed in some of your late Numbers. 

I most heartily wish that the builders, architect, and proprie- 
tors of the old Deena now demolished, had had some of the 
ancient beams fall on their toes! The new houses are tall: 
Elizabethan at the top—anything at the bottom. I would have 
backed the old houses against them, with a few repairs, for 
lasting another century at least. As to architectural effect and 
constructive skill, no comparison can be instituted in favour of 
the modern concerns when referred to the old. 

However, they are down ;—so are many other things in this 
= will many more be some day or other, perhaps not 
ar off. 

We only hope that the other old house at the opposite corner 
of the Main Street, which is equally valuable, will be allowed to 
remain; and that Mrs. Jones, the draper, of Conway, to whom it 
is said to belong, will show more taste than the owners of the 
others, by having it repaired and restored, instead of needlessly 
demolished. 

I am, &c., 
A Man or Common Sense. 


London, March 1, 1851. 
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Pisrellancons Batires. 





Tue Garr, Brecon.—A Roman tile has been lately found at 
this important station, bearing the inscription LEG. Il AVG. 
We do not know into whose hands it may have fallen, but we 
~ that it will not be broken up. 

ENAPIVM.—It is to be hoped that, when the members of the 
Association visit St. David’s during the ensuing summer, at the 
period of the Tenby Meeting, some steps will be taken for ascer- 
taining the site of the Roman MENAPIVM. It is not impro- 
bable that judicious excavations amid the sand of the small bay, 
on or near which it must have been built, may settle this im- 
portant point in the geography of the Cambria Romana. 

Roman Remains anp Roaps in MErRionETH AND Mont- 
GOMERYSHIRE.—Arrangements have been made for completing 
the survey of these two counties, in respect of their Roman re- 
mains. hen this shall have been finished, the whole of the six 
northern counties of Wales can then be mapped with tolerable 
accuracy. The gentlemen engaged in this interesting line of re- 
search are anxious to co-operate with any others who may be 
prepared to join on the surveys of Radnor, Brecon and Cardigan 
to their own; and the Editors will be glad to become the channels 
of communication for this purpose. It is almost needless to ob- 
serve that nothing short of actual inspection and local verification, 
ipsissimis oculis, will suffice. 

CateponiA Romana.—In our First Volume, (Old Series,) p. 
196, we performed the pleasing task of giving a lengthened 
review of Mr. Stuart’s “ Caledonia Romana,” one of the most 
important antiquarian works of the present day. A circular 
relating to this work, recently put into our hands, bears on its 
title-page the ominous words, “‘ By the late Robert Stuart.” We 
did not know that our friend and correspondent was dead! 
Peace be to him! Scotland has lost a most promising antiquary 
—one who had already done her good service; and we have lost 
another member of that scanty band who still struggle on, amid 
the nominal encouragement, but under the real neglect, of the 
world, to elucidate and record the ancient remains of their father- 
land. A new edition of the “ Caledonia Romana” is announced 
by this circular, and subscribers are requested to forward their 
names to Mr. Pickering. The size of the book is to be quarto, 
the price one guinea, and the profits are for the author’s Lealy. 
It deserves to be recorded as a singularly anomalous fact— 
exemplified, however, by Dr. Petrie’s great work on Ireland— 
that all the copies of an edition of this antiquarian work have 
actually been sold within the present century. We should not 
have believed the circumstance, but for this testimony. 
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At the meeting of the Archeological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland, on the 7th March, 1851, a rubbing of a small brass 
of a priest, from St. David’s Cathedral, was exhibited by A. W. 
Franks, Esq. It is only the bust, seen in front, and about a foot 
high, the hands placed together upon the breast, in the act of 
prayer. It exhibits no peculiarity worthy of remark in the cos- 
tume or execution, which appears to be English, but is interesting 
as being an addition to the very few brasses of Wales, (see list in 
Mr. Westwood’s article on “Clynnog,” in Arch. Camb., vol. L., 

p. 406, 407, first series,) and as being older than any of those 
I cherto known in Wales, being of the fourteenth, or early fifteenth, 
century.—J. O. W. 

We have been informed by the Rev. W. Wynne Williams of 
the recent discovery, under the flooring of the church of New- 
borough, in Anglesey, opposite Caernarvon, of two very interest- 
ing sepulchral slabs of the fifteenth century ; one incised with an 
extremely elegant cross flory, the sides of the stem ornamented 
with foliage, and the inscription running down the middle of the 
slab; and the other incised with the figure of an ecclesiastic, of 
the full size, holding the chalice on his breast, the inscription 
running round the edge of the stone. We hope to be able, in an 
early number, to give a further account of these two stones, 
which, in addition to the remarkable font, interesting style of 
architecture of the church, and picturesque situation, render New- 
borough very worthy of a visit by the — tourists who may 
sojourn for a short time at Caernarvon.—J. O. W. 

KipweE.y Castiz.—A careful survey has just been finished 
of this fine building. Elaborate drawings, plans, elevations and 
sections have been made; and we understand that the whole will 
be shown to the members of the Association at Tenby. 

Sr. Asarpn.—A correspondent who has lately visited St. Asaph 
wishes to be informed when the Dean and Chapter intend to 
rebuild the choir of the cathedral there,—or at least to remove 
from it the load of barbarisms with which it is disfigured. Some 
casing work is now going on at St. Asaph; but our correspondent 
might very well put a similar question to the Dean and Chapter 
of Bangor, as to the interior of their cathedral—one of the worst 
specimens of “ carpenter’s Gothic” that we know of. Would that 
all ecclesiastical corporations would imitate the doings, and emu- 
late the spirit, of the Dean and Chapter of Llandaff! 

Curist’s Coutece, Brecon.—An inquiry has been made of 
us as to whether we know of any repairs having been ordered to 
be effected in the Collegiate Church at Brecon. As far as we 
know, we believe it to be the intention of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners to allow the edifice to go to total decay, instead of 
restoring it. The fact is, that it would require not less than £300 
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to repair it well, and about double that sum to restore’it hand- 
somely; but then these sums are very large—far beyond the 
means of a town and county where so much poverty prevails as 
Brecon. If the land of that district had been good, or the gentry 
and nobility wealthy, or the trade of the town itself at all pros- 
perous, something might have been expected from local energy. 
As it is, however, few things can be more unreasonable than to 
expect anybody in that part of Wales to come forward with 
money for this purpose. It is not unlikely that, if a good offer 
were made, the materials of the building might be bought cheap ; 
and, once down, an eyesore would be removed, as well as a 
weight removed from the consciences of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. We understand that a local controversy is going on 
about this building, and that some people have actually gone the 
length of proposing that the Dean and Chapter should repair it 
themselves! Pooh! pooh! What next? 

Vanpatism At St. Davip’s.—Among the minor antiquities of 
this wonderful place, one of the most remarkable has disappeared 
within the last few months. In the street leading to Fishguard, 
and bearing the name of Nun Street, there stood an ancient house, 
commonly called the “ Nunnery,” but probably without any histo- 
rical ground for the appellation. It consisted of two vaulted cham- 
bers on the ground floor, and two chambers above, without any 
internal communication between the stories, an external flight 
of steps leading to the upper part of the house. The entrances 
were by doors with pointed arches, plain chamfered; the jambs 
were constructed, and the arches turned, with Caerfai sandstone. 
The vaulting was of the plain barrel form common in the district. 
The singularity of its construction, connected with the name of 
the street in which it stood, has caused the above mentioned use 
to be assigned it, but without reason, as the street clearly derives 
its name from St. Nun, the mother of St. David, and the arrange- 
ment marks its date rather than its design. It is certainly satis- 
factory to see improvements of any kind at St. David’s, and of 
late much improvement has taken place in what Browne Willis 
calls “the mean houses of the citizens.” It is also true that the 
domicile in question must have been anything but a desirable 
winter residence, as the inhabitants of the lower “ flat” had not 
a chimney to bless themselves withal; and the visitor, whom a 
fatal curiosity had tempted into the interior, ran a chance of 
being stifled with culm-smoke. Still building-ground must be 
plentiful at St. David’s; and it is to be regretted that the neces- 
sary improvements could not be made without destroying one 
of the most curious specimens of its class in the kingdom. We 
give the “destroyer” a “ minstrel’s malison,” in all its intensity. 
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Hrevirws. 


THe ANTIQUITIES OF RichBorouGH, RECULVER, AND LyMNE, IN 
Kent. By Cuartzs Roacn Smita, F.S.A. Illustrated by F. 
W. Farrnoit, F.S.A. London: J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton 
Street, Soho. 


We will now endeavour to redeem the promise we made in our last 
Number, and afford our readers a better idea of Mr. Smith’s work, 
and of the various subjects of which it treats. 

In the preface, Mr. Smith states that the free access which he enjoyed 
to the collections of Mr. Rolfe, of Sandwich (to whom the volume is 
very properly inscribed), first induced him to contemplate a descriptive 
catalogue only ; consequently a considerable portion, and many of the 
most curious engravings, are illustrative of the Roman antiquities 
preserved in that gentleman’s museum, nearly all of which had been 
discovered at Richborough. But whilst thus employing his pen, and 
indulging what is evidently his own peculiar taste, it can be no matter 
of surprise that the more gigantic remains of the castrum should have 
attracted his attention, and induced him to extend his research to 
a spot so remarkable in itself, and, as it were, the source from whence 
nearly all the minor antiquities had been derived. 

To accomplish this, the pencil and etching needle of Mr. Fairholt 
were opportunely tendered, and the result is a clear and interesting 
description of the Roman castra of Richborough, Reculver, and 
Lymne, so far as the latter has been explored. 

The introduction contains a short sketch of Kent generally, from an 
early period; but, before proceeding to describe the present state of 
Richborough, Mr. Smith refers to nearly every ancient writer by whom 
the place or district has been named ; and, we confess, in our opinion, 
has extended this far beyond what was requisite, not only by giving 
long quotations in Latin, but by adding translations. As, however, 
he brings down his account to the comparatively more recent days 
of Leland and Camden, and concludes with the discoveries made by 
Mr. Boys, some half century ago, we are not disposed to say more. 

The remains of the castle ‘self as they now appear, are next brought 
under notice, and here the reader, learned and unlearned, will at once 
recognise, and be thankful for, the aid afforded by Mr. Fairholt—the 

und-plan and other etchings admirably elucidating the text; in 
truth, without them, no description, however laboured, would prove 
satisfactory, although, to afford our readers some faint conception of 
this ancient stronghold, we will risk the following extract :— 

‘¢ A shady cool road leads to the top of the hill, and the north wall of Rutupie, 
extending five hundred and sixty feet, meets the eye in all its grandeur and magni- 
ficence, and, although shorn of its fair proportions, it still possesses much of its 
primitive appearance, and is by far the best preserved portion of the structure, being 
in some places nearly thirty feet high on the exterior, and in other parts upwards 
of twenty. Its external facing is remarkably fresh and firm, being formed of regular 
courses of squared grit and Portland stone of unequal sizes, larger towards the 
foundation, and decreasing towards the top ; these stones are bonded at somewhat 
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irregular intervals by double rows of large flat tiles of well tempered clay, and mostly 
of a bright red colour. Internally the facing was chiefly composed of flint, but 
unfortunately it has been almost entirely destroyed.” 


The extent and disposition of the walls, the various round and square 
towers, the decumen and postern gates, are all clearly defined on the 
ground-plan, which also indicates a platform of masonry within the 
area, which has long excited the curiosity of antiquaries, and the 
original purpose of which is still undetermined. 

The following is the description given by Mr. Boys, “one of the 
soundest and most accurate investigators of his time :”— 


*¢ Within the area of the castle, not precisely in the centre, but somewhat towards 
the north-east corner, underground, is a solid rectangular platform of masonry, 
144-5 feet long, 104 feet wide, and five feet thick. It is a composition of boulders 
and coarse mortar, and the whole upper service to the very verge is covered over 
with a coat of the same sort of mortar, six inches thick. In the middle of this plat- 
form is the base of a superstructure in the shape of a cross, rising somewhat above 
the ground, and from four to five feet above the platform ; it has been faced with 
square stones, some of which remain. The shaft of the cross running north and 
south is eighty-seven feet long, and seventy-five broad ; the traverse is twenty-two 
feet in width, and forty-six feet in length. A base of such solidity could scarcely 
have been intended for the support of a roof, or have formed a part of any compound 
building. 

“ Mr. Boys, it appears, was not aware of the existence of the most remarkable 
part of this structure, which remains to be described. In 1822, a gentleman named 
M. Gleig, and others, made excavations, and discovered beneath the platform men- 
tioned above an extensive subterranean building, down the side of the wall of which 
they sunk a shaft to the depth of about twenty-two feet from the under part of the 
platform, in the hope of finding an entrance at the bottom, but meeting with springs, 
they were compelled to abandon their operations, without succeeding in the object 
of their research. The platform extends beyond the wall of this subterranean 
building on the longer side twelve, and on the shorter side ten, feet. The extent of 
the subterranean works on the exterior is therefore 132 feet by ninety-four feet.” 

*‘ Mr. Rolfe, with a view to ascertain the nature and purpose of this extraordin 
structure, made excavations, which extended from the 5th of September, 1843, to 
the 25th of October following. He commenced at the centre of the east side, at the 
edge of the platform, and proceeded under the ledge formed by the excess of the 
width of the latter over the building below, and at the distance of about eight feet 
northward of the excavations mentioned above, re-opened a kind of chamber, 
which, at some unknown period, had been cut in the soil, extending twelve feet 
from the edge of the platform to the substructure, and about five or six feet in 
width. He then worked a gallery under this edge along the whole of the east and 
north sides, and to the extent of eighty-six feet along the western side, in expectation 
ef finding some traces of a side entrance into the supposed chamber or chambers 
within. This gallery was cut five and a-half feet deep, and three feet wide. Meeting 
however with nothing but uniform and compact masonry, Mr. Rolfe discontinued 
the gallery, and attempted to make an opening in the building ; with much labour, 
in consequence of the hardness of the masonry, the workmen made a hole six feet 
wide, four feet six inches thick, and extending inwards twelve feet, but without 
succeeding in finding any traces of a chamber. It isnot improbable, as this opening 
was made near the top, that the workmen may have encountered some cross wall, 
or a thick vault, for it cannot be supposed that the building is a solid mass of 
masonry. As the south side, and the south-west and south-east angles were not 
excavated, it is possible that a doorway may yet be found. This subterranean work 
appears to be entirely constructed of flints and mortar, the latter possessing almost 
impenetrable solidity. No tiles were noticed, nor any of the various materials which 
enter into the walls of the castle. The facing is entirely composed of boulders, that 
on the east and south sides is smooth and regular, as also is the north-west angle ; 
but on the western side the boulders are irregular and rough. As remarkable a 
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difference was also noticed by the workmen in the sand ; on the east and north sides 
it was loose, indicating that, to some distance from the walls, it had been dug out, 
so as to give room to the builders; but on the western side the sand was hard ; 
and this circumstance, and the difference in the facing, seem to decide that the 
western side was first erected. 

“The depth of superficial earth in the angles of the eastern side of the cruciform 
foundation upon the platform is two feet eight or ten inches ; beneath this, and upon 
the surface of the platform, is a stratum of mortar, four or five inches thick, such as 
serves usually for tesselated pavements, to which purpose this had probably been 
applied. At each end of the platform, on the north side, is an aperture about four 
inches square ; both of these penetrate quite through the platform, and are coated 
with hard cement, to which wood was still adhering. Whether these perforations 
were intended for poles to support an awning, is a question among others in rela- 
tion to this remarkable building which, for the present at least, must remain un- 
solved. The popular notion that the cruciform foundation upon the platform is 
the base of a cross need scarcely be refuted, and the opinion that it may have sup- 
ported a Pharos is equally untenable ; there is more weight in the supposition that 
it may have been the site of a small chapel, especially as there is evidence of the 
existence of one within the castle at a period not very remote. But the materials 
incline us to attribute it to the Roman times, whatever may have been its use; and 
on the eastern side towards the cliff are, or recently were, the vestiges of walls, 
certainly of medieval date, which may be considered the remains of a chapel ; and 
the adjoining spot, where the bones of skeletons may still be seen, is doubtless the 
site of the burial-place attached. 

‘Mr. Boys, in notes accompanying his plans in the possession of Mr. Rolfe, 
observes, that ‘ probably there was never any wall or other building erected on this 
platform excepting the cross, which is composed of the same materials, with some 
squared stones in the facings, and rises from three to four feet above the platform. 
In the south-east angle somebody with infinite labour had endeavoured to penetrate 
into a supposed hollow there, but was obliged to desist on account of the hardness 
of the mortar ; after however getting about two feet below the surface. I dug quite 
below the building, and got in about eleven feet underneath it. I found it to be like 
a solid rock, and impenetrable to any instrument.’ He further states that the plat- 
form is covered over, even to its very edge, with a coat of mortar, and strewed with 
fragments of marble, some worked into mouldings, and others, flat pieces, bearing 
numeral letters. None of the latter kind were found during Mr. Rolfe’s researches, 
but a specimen of the former was dug up on the north side of the platform, and a 
considerable quantity of broken pieces were subsequently discovered in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the castrum, during the railway excavations. They are all of white 
marble. Some appear to have been portions of a skirting, or possibly of a cornice. 
The abundance of worked marble shows that buildings of a superior description 
were enclosed within the walls of the castrum. 

“That the subterranean building was constructed for some extraordinary and 
important purpose, is obvious from the fact that nothing at all analogous to it has 
been discovered at any of the Roman stations in this country, or, as far as can be 
ascertained, on the continent.” 


This conclusion must be our apology, if any be necessary, for the 
length of our extract. 

e now come to that part of the work which relates to the Roman 
antiquities, and other remains, brought to light at different periods, but 
chiefly during the excavations made for the purpose of constructing the 
railway embankment. On many of the former Mr. Smith had previ- 
ously written, con amore, in the Journal of the British Archeological 
Association ; still, aided by the illustrations, even the general reader 
will find here no small attraction. The subjects are thus arranged, 
viz. :—Fictile vessels, including notices of the Samian ware; glass; 
personal ornaments ; wall paintings ; implements and utensils; animal 
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remains ; miscellaneous, and coins. This last division, from necessity, 
assumes more the appearance of a catalogue, but such a catalogue as 
is by no means wanting in interest, from the introductory matter, and 
the short notices prefixed to the most remarkable; their number also 
is extraordinary, Mr. Smith stating that, within the last twenty years, 
Mr. Rolfe and Mr. Reader alone had collected at least two thousand 
specimens. 

Reculver next claims our attention; and here again we meet with 
the same prolix introduction which we adverted to under Richborough, 
which, whilst it may evince great research, will hardly, we suspect, 
attract more than a passing glance. Be this as it may, we must limit 
our extracts in a great degree to Reculver of the present day. 


‘‘ The vestiges of the walls of the castrum want that solemn grandeur and impressive 
majesty of loneliness which distinguish the more perfect remains of its ancient ally. 
The capricious sea, which has deserted its old boundaries at Richborough, and left 
dry the estuary which formerly separated Thanet from the mainland, has swallowed 
up one half of the site of Regulbium, and annihilated as much of its walls. The 
encroachments of generations of villagers, and of a once flourishing monastic esta- 
blishment, have aided the waves in dismantling the place of architectural charac- 
teristics, and of its more prominent and striking features of antiquity ; and the 
thousands of voyagers who daily pass the site, and see a dark mass of cottages, and 
the two spires of a desecrated church, situated upon a cliff slightly elevated above 
the land on either side, see only a picturesque spot, adding to the natural beauties 
of the Kentish coast, a pleasing diversity of scenery, and they pass on upon their 
watery way. If one more curious than his companions is tempted to ask the history 
of the desolated church, with its towers and spires, he may probably be told that 
these steeples are called ‘ the two sisters,’ and hear one of those legends which 
popular ignorance every where so readily invents to account for the origin of objects 
which appear mysterious or remarkable. He little knows, or perhaps cares to 
know, the events and revolutions which that little spot of land has witnessed in 
times to him of unsuspected antiquity. The more adventurous visitors of adjoining 
watering-places, who are attracted thither in the ordinary routine of sight-seeing, 
are satisfied with the interest attached to all places which present a diversity of 
impressions, and Reculver is one which must gratify, on a summer’s day, all save 
the most unimpassioned and listless observer. The difficulty (not insurmountable) 
of access ; the church in ruins; the half obliterated grave-stones, marking where 
* the rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep ;’ the bleached bones which strew the 
beach of the nameless ejected tenants of graves undermined by the waters ; the broken 
frame-work of human bodies projecting from the black unctuous cliff; a few fisher- 
men’s cottages, and a little inn, designated (not by the Heralds’ College) ‘ the Ethel- 
bert’s Arms,’ present themes for reflection, and objects to gratify the general visitor, 
though he may return home without having been accompanied by a guide to the 
Roman antiquities of Reculver.” 

“ The original state and extent of the castrum is with difficulty ascertained from 
existing remains ; the south and east walls are yet standing in broken and dilapi- 
dated condition ; the north wall is entirely destroyed by the sea ; the west is partly 
levelled, but a considerable portion is preserved, being concealed by the out- 
houses of the inn. From measurements made by Mr. Boys, in 1781, the castrum, 
when entire, appears to have occupied eight acres, one rood, and one pole of ground ; 
and the area within the walls measured seven acres, two roods,and twenty-six poles. 

“The walls are destitute of any traces of towers, and there appears to have been 
only one entrance. When perfect, with the facings, the walls must have been eleven 
or twelve feet in thickness. 

“In Leland’s time Reculver stood ‘ wythin a quarter of a mile, or a little more, 
of the se syde.’? The gradual progress of the sea is shown by a fac-simile of a survey 
made 150 years subsequent, now in possessson of Mr. Robert Collard, of Brook, to 
which a curious description is affixed. 
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* About a century later, when Mr. Boys published a plan of the church and cas- 
trum, the north wall of the latter had lately been overthrown by a fall of the cliff. 
Mr. Freeman states that, in 1805, the churchyard was entire, surrounded with its 
walls, and between the church wall and cliff was a highway broad enough to admit 
of carriages. In 1809, he adds, the distance from the north angle of the tower to 
the edge of the cliff is reduced to five yards only. If the quarter of a mile or little 
more of Leland be estimated by his usual mode of reckoning distances, Reculver 
may be considered as half-a-mile from the sea when he made his survey.” 

Of the church nothing now remains except the two square towers ; 
but, from the ground-plan, it appears to have consisted of a nave, a 
chancel, and north and south aisles. 

“ At the commencement of the present century, though it had been neglected and 
dilapidated, it might have easily been repaired, but the gentry and clergy abandoned 
it to jobbers and speculators, who tore it to pieces, and divided the spoil.” 

The details of this heartless destruction may be found in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for the years 1808 and 1810, where, among other 
illustrations, is a view of the vicarage house converted into a gin and 
beer-shop, and christened “ the Hoy.” 

“ During the demolition of the edifice a remarkable portion was brought to light, 
which has hitherto remained unrecorded, except by the drawings and notes of the 
late Mr. Joseph Goudy, A.R.A., now in the possession of Mr. J. Richardson. From 
these it appears that the chancel was separated from the nave by one large and two 
smaller semicircular arches, which were turned with Roman tiles, and the walls 
banded with three courses of the same, the upper and lower in each wall consisting 
of four rows, the centre of five ; the walls are described of rough stone. Unfortu- 
nately the mortar, an important evidence in determining pure Roman masonry, is not 
described, but there is every requisite for referring this remarkable portion of the 
church to the Roman epoch.” 

What the Roman edifice was, the remains of which formed part of 
the church of Reculver, it is hopeless to conjecture, neither can it be 
determined when the other parts of the original building were destroyed. 
Of the ancient remains discovered at Reculver, abundant and inte- 
resting as they were, no record has been preserved, save a well written 
and learned discourse in Latin by Mr. Battely, while rector of Adisham ; 
whilst, with a few exceptions, the objects themselves have passed away 
from the locality. Of such as remain Mr. Smith gives a description, 
and adds a copy of a charter of Eadred, granting the monastery of 
Reculver to Christ Church, Canterbury. 

We have little space, left for any detailed notice of the last of these 
ancient strongholds, namely, that of Lymne; but we have less regret 
in postponing this until some future opportunity, as we trust Mr. 
Smith will shortly be enabled to add matter of still deeper interest, by 
the further examination of these remains. 

A subscription (trifling in amount, yet still proving the zeal of those 
who have contributed towards it, and an earnest, we hope, of further 
assistance) has already enabled Mr. Smith to ascertain the form and 
extent of the outer walls; but the area has yet to be explored, and it 
seems likely to afford a mine of discovery, having hitherto apparently 
remained undisturbed. 

The most remarkable circumstance at present ascertained is, that 
these gigantic bulwarks have not been laid low by the hand of man, 
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but have yielded to the operations of nature, and that the extraordinary 
position in which the most massive fragments have been discovered, is 
to be attributed entirely to land slips, caused by the deep seated springs 
escaping from the lak on which the castrum originally stood. 

“The immense weight of the walls and towers has influenced their fall, according 
to variations in the character of the soil : in one place they are broken and fallen in 
different directions ; in another they have been, as it were, rooted up, so that what 
was once perpendicular is now perfectly flat ; on the eastern side, in particular, the 
walls are, to use a homely expression, ‘doubled up;’ and in one spot they hava 
run so in severed fragments into an abyss.” 

With this extract we must positively close our notices of a work 
which, having afforded us much pleasure, we can cordially recommend 
to the patronage of every one who feels at all interested in antiquarian © 
research, and the preservation of ancient remains. 
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An Essay on the Origin and Development of Window Tracery in England, with 
nearly four hundred Illustrations. By E, A. Freeman, M.A. Contents :— 
Chapter I. Of Geometrical Tracery.x—Chapter II. Of Flowing Tracery.— 
Chapter III. Of Complete Continuous Tracery, Flamboyant and Perpendi- 
cular.—Chapter IV. Miscellaneous Windows. 8vo., pp. 305. J. H. Parker. 


Journal of the British Archeological Association, 1850. Contents:—No XX.— 
Proceedings of the Association.—Notices of New Publications.—List of Recent 
Archzological Works.—Presents to the Association.—_Index.—List of Engrav- 
ings and Woodcuts.—List of Subscribing Associates, Local Members of Com- 
mittee, and Foreign Members.—Correspondents.—Errata and Addenda. 
No. XXI.—Report on Excavations in Barrows, in Yorkshire; John Tissiman. 
—On the Effigy of a Lady in Worcester Cathedral ; J. R. Planché.—On the 
Coins of Cunobeline, and of the Ancient Britons, Part X.; Beale Poste.—On 
the Head of Janus, found on a British Coin; W. Bell.—On Roman Remains 
discovered at Headington; LL. Jewitt.—On the Symbolical Character of Aleph 
and Tau ; Rev. T. Jessop, D.D.— Discovery of Roman Remains near Towcester ; 
Edward Pretty.—Discoveries of Medieval Painting ; J. G. Waller.—Proceed- 
ings of the Association.—Annual General Meeting.—Archzological Publica- 
tions.——No. XXII.—Notes on a Boss at Belvoir Castle; J. R. Planché.—On 
the Antiquity and Primitive Form of the Harp ; Charles Egan.—On Leicester 
Abbey and its Ancient Remains ; J. Thompson.—On an Ivory Carving of the 
Thirteenth Century, with observations on the Prick Spur; A. C. Kirkmann.— 
Remarks on a Leaden Ampulla in the York Museum; Charles Baily.—On a 
Roman Pavement discovered at Harpole.—Original Documents, No. I. :—Poem 
on King Edward IV.; Confirmation Charter of Ranulf II., Earl of Chester; 
Compact between Ranulf de Blondeville, Earl of Chester, and William de 
Fougeres ; Grant of Leadenhall, by Margaret de Neville ; Warrants of Charles 
II. to Captain Fasby.—Proceedings of the Association.—Notices of New Pub- 
lications.—Roman Pavement from Autun.—Archzological Publications—— 
No. XXIII.—On the Study of Archeology ; T. J. Pettigrew.—On the History 
and Architecture of Manchester Cathedral ; Arthur Ashpitel.—On the Stanley 
Crest ; J. R. Planché.—On the Structure of the Norman Fortress in England ; 
Rev. J. C. Bruce, M.A.—On Roman Ribchester; J. Just and J. Harland. 
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Recent Discoveries relating to Ancient British Chariots; Beale Poste, B.C.L. 
—On Local Nomenclature, chiefly Celtic and relating to Great Britain ; J. W. 
Whittaker, D.D.—On the Tippets of the Canons Ecclesiastical; Gilbert J. 
French.—Notes on Humfrey Chetham and his Foundation ; John E. Gregan.— 
On the Barbican, in connexion with our Castles; George Godwin.—On the 
Ruins of the Cistercian Monastery of St. Mary, in Furness ; E. Sharpe, M.A.— 
Original Documents, No. II. :—Confirmation Charter of Ranulph II., Earl of 
Chester ; On the Resignation of the Kingdom of Man to the Pope, A.D. 1219. 
—Proceedings of the Congress.—Statement of the Council in reference to a 
Resolution passed at Manchester, August 24.—Notices of New Publications: 
The Architecture of Ancient Egypt.—Archeological Publications. Pp. 358. 
H. G. Bohn. 


Collectanea Antiqua. By C. Roach Smith, F.S.A. Vol. II., Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
Contents :—The Roman Villa at Hartlip, Kent.—Roman Remains discovered 
in Essex.—Pilgrims’ Signs.—Roman Tessellated Pavements in Somersetshire 
and Hampshire.—Antiquarian Excavations on the Site of the Roman Station 
at Lymne, in Kent.—Antiquities of Treves and Mayence. Illustrated with 
numerous Etchings and Woodcuts. London: J. R. Smith. 


Vestiges of the Gael in Gwynedd. By the Rev. W. Basil Jones, M.A. Contents: 
—4 I. Loss of Ancient Names.—§ II. Ancient Authorities.—§ III. Traditional 
Evidence.—§ IV. Chronology.—§ V. Extent of the Gaelic Dominion.—4 VI. 
The Legend of Cunedda Examined.—§ VII. Origin of the Gaelic Dominion.— 
§ VIII. Consequences of the Cuneddian Migration.—Topographical Index. 
8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. London: W. Pickering. Tenby: R. Mason. 


The Museum of Classical Antiquities ; a Quarterly Journal of Architecture and the 
Sister Branches of Classic Art. No.1. Contents :—On the Advantage of the 
Study of Antiquity, and on Excellence in Art.—On the Rapid Destruction of 
Ancient Monuments.—On the Polychromy of Greek Architecture.— Description 
of one of the City Gates of Peestum.—Communication from Professor Schoen- 
born, of Posen, relative to a Monument recently discovered by him in Lycia. 
—On the Paintings of Polygnotus in the Lesche at Delphi.—On the Plan and 
Disposition of the Greek Lesche.—On some Egyptian-Doric Columns in the 
Southern Temple at Karnak, &c., &c. London: J. W. Parker. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


Will be Published 1st May.—A Glossary of Terms used for Articles of British Dress 
and Armour. By the Rev. John Williams, M.A., (Ab Ithel,) Llanymowddwy. 
4s., cloth. London: W. Pickering. Tenby: R. Mason. 


Will be Published 1st May.—An Essay on the State of Agriculture, and the Pro- 
of Arts and Manufactures in Britain, during the period, and under the 
influence, of the Druidical System. By the Rev. John Jones, M.A., Llanllyfni. 

1s. London: W. Pickering. Tenby: R. Mason. 


The History and Antiquities of St. David’s. By the Rev. W. Basil Jones, M.A., 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford ; and E. A. Freeman, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford, Author of the “ History of Architecture,” &c., &c. 
London: W. Pickering. Tenby: R. Mason. 

By Subscription.—Original Charters and Materials for a History of Neath and its 
Abbey. By George Grant Francis, F.S.A. Second Edition, with Illustrations. 
Price to Subscribers only—royal 8vo., 21s.; large paper, India proofs, 31s. 6d. 
London: W. Pickering. Tenby: R. Mason. 

By Subscription.—Ilustrations and Descriptions of the Ancient Church of Shobdon, 
Herefordshire. By G. R. Lewis, Esq. London: Pelham Richardson. 
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Cambrian Archeological Association. 


The Fifth Annual Meeting will be held at Tenby, in 
August, 1851. 


President, 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF CAWDOR. 


Worcs of the days fixed for the Meeting, and of the proposed excursions, 
will be given in the July Number of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 

In the meantime we present our readers with a classified list of the 
most remarkable objects of antiquity in Pembrokeshire, and in the 

arts of Caermarthenshire which lie nearest to Tenby. 

PRIMEVAL.—(1.) Cromiecnav, Merni1-Hirion, CARNEDDAU, 
Strong Crrctes, &c., are probably more abundant in Pembrokeshire 
than in any other part of South Britain. Theyare principally to be found 
in the northern portion of the county, in the Preseleu, Pencaer, Castle- 
bythe, and Trefgarn hills, and westward to St. David’s Head, where the 
intrusive trap formation afforded ample materials for their construction, 
or the comparative want of cultivation has incidentally preserved them. 
An examination of the Ordnance map, coloured in accordance with the 
Geological Survey, will show how remarkably the distribution of these 
antiquities coincides with the geological formation. The most remark- 
able Cromlechau are those at PENTRE-IEVAN, near Newport, (figured 
in Fenton’s “ History of Pembrokeshire,”) and Longhouse, near Tre- 
vine, between St. David’s and Fishguard. We are not aware of any in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Tenby, with the exception of one 
at Manorbeer, not marked in the Ordnance oy 9 

(2.) Camps are very numerous throughout the county, especially in 
peninsular positions along the rocky coast. In parts of the Englishry 
they bear the name of Raths, or Wraiths, by which they are also _ see 
in parts of Ireland. They are most abundant, however, in the northern 
district. Among the most remarkable are those of Dinas, near Fish- 
guard, where a peninsula is cut off by an entrenchment of more than a 
mile in length, at Pwllcaerog, near St. David’s, at St. David’s Head, 
where there are Cytiau and remains of masonry, and Castell Meherin, 
near Narberth. 

(3.) British Roaps.—The Via Flandrica, or Ffordd Ffleming, 
stretching along the ridge of the Preseleu mountains, and, as it would 
seem, originally reaching to St. David’s Head, is probably of British 
origin. Portions of a trackway, which probably led to this road, and 
formerly bearing the names of Ffoes y Myneich, Ffoes Curig, and 
Ffordd Brenhin William, are still visible in the parish of St. David’s, 
and were traced last year by one of the Secretaries of the Association. 

ROMAN.—Roap anp Srations.—A Roman road, the prolonga- 
tion of the Via Julia, may be occasionally traced in the districts south 
of Preseleu, and westwards in the direction of St. David’s. Mr. 
Fenton fixed the Roman station “ Ap ViaEstmum” at Castle Flemish, 
between Haverfordwest and Newport. “ Menapia,” though probably 
near St. David’s, is still a desideratum. 
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MEDIAVAL.—(1.) Mitrrary.—In Pembrokeshire there are 
Castles at Tenby, CaREw, MANORBEER, PEMBROKE, Upton, Benton, 
HavERFORDWEST, Roch, Newport, K1nGERRAN, LLAWHADEN, Nar- 
berth, Picton, Whiston; and the site of one at Castlemartin. On the 
Caermarthenshire coast, adjoining Pembrokeshire, are those of Lauau- 
ARNE, LLANSTEPHAN, and K1ipwE ty. To these should be added the 
town walls of Tenby, which are remarkably perfect on the south side 
of the town, and the fortified close of St. David’s. e 

(2.) me apt A THe CatTHepRAL Cuurcn or Sr. 
Davin’s, with its remarkable collection of subordinate buildings, in- 
cluding the College or Chantry of St. Mary. 

(b.) Monastic.—Remains of Carmelite Friary at Tenby (?) Priories 
on Caldy Island, at MonxTon, near Pembroke, at HAVERFORDWEST, 
at Pill, and at St. Botolph’s, near Milford, at St. DoamaEt’s, near 
Cardigan, Commandery at Slebech; and, in Caermarthenshire, Whit- 
land Abbey (Ty Gwyn ar Daf), near Narberth, and K1pwELiy 
Priory. 

(c.) Parocn1aL.—Among the most remarkable Parish Churches 
are those of Tenby, Gumfreston, St. Florence, CaREw, Upton, Nash, 
Penally, MANoRBEER, St. Mary’s, Pembroke, Hopaeston, Cheriton, 
Langwm, St. Mary’s, St. Martin’s, and St. Thomas’, Haverfordwest, 
Newport, Nevern, and Kilgerran. In general the peculiar churches 
of the Englishry of Pembrokeshire, and, above all, their remarkable 
towers, deserve the most attentive consideration of the architectural 
antiquary. 

@) DetACHED CHAPELS, now ruined, at St. Gowan’s near Pem- 
broke, St. Nun’s, and St. Justinian’s, near St. David’s, and St. Degan’s, 
near Fishguard. 

(e.) Earty Crosses, at Penally, Carew, and NEVERN, in various 
parts of the parish of St. David’s, and at Groes Goch, between that 
place and Fishguard. 

(3.) Domestic.—The Bisnor’s Patace at St. Davin’s; the 
Manor (formerly re at LampHEY, near Pembroke; old 
Rectory at Carew; Manor Houses of Scotsborough and Trefloyn 
"se near Tenby; Haroldstone, near Haverfordwest, and 

oon, near Fishguard ; several remarkable houses in the towns, 
especially at Tenby and Haverfordwest ; and many curious old farm- 
houses, principally in the neighbourhood of St. David’s. Kidwelly 
also contains several most interesting domestic remains. 

It is needless to say that the whole of the above mentioned objects 
do not lie within reach of Tenby, but we intend on a future occasion to 
state those which are selected for the excursions, and we strongly 
recommend the remainder to those who have leisure to visit them 
before or after the Meeting. 

Gentlemen intending to read Papers at the Meeting, are requested 
to send their names, and the intended titles of their Papers, at their 
earliest convenience, to one of the General Secretaries, 


The Rev. Joun Witt1ams, M.A., Llanymowddwy, near Mallwyd. 
The Rev. W. Basit Jones, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. 
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